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INSTITUTIONS MADE FOR MAW, 
AND NOT MAN FOR INSTITUTIONS. 


BY REV. BR. M. HATFIELD. 





Many of the most memorable of our Savior’s say- 
ings seem to have been uttered casually, and almost 
without premeditation. Called forth by passing cir- 
cumstances, they were spoken to accemplish a special 
and immediate purpose ;—but once uttered they con- 
stitute a part of the word of the Lord that “liveth 
and abideth for ever.” After the lapse of eighteen 
hundred yeare, these words of the “ faithful and true 
Witness” are to-day as fresh and fragrant as when 
first delivered. We have a striking confirmation of 
the truth of these assertions by referring to what oc- 
eurred on an occasion when our Savior was on his 
way from Jerusalem to Galilee. It was on the Sab- 
bath when the Master, accompanied by his disciples, 
passed through the fields of barley or wheat that 
were white for the harvest. As they walked along 
the hungry disciples gathered here and there some 
heads of the standing corn, rubbed them in their 
hands, and ate the grain as they separated it from 
the chaff. The precise and sanctimonious Pharisees, 
who were lynx-eyed in detecting the slightest infrac- 
tion of the letter of the law, said at once, “Behold, 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upoa 
the Sabbath-day.”” In repelling this accusation our 
Savior said, “ The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” There is a profound and far- 
reaching wisdom in these words. They were not 
intended to release us from the moral obligation to 
observe and sanctify the Sabbath. The same au- 
thority that forbids idolatry, and theft, and covet- 
ousness, requires us to “ remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy.”” The law that ordained the Sabbath 
and made it of perpetual obligation was given by 
Moses, and grace and truth came by Jesus Christ— 
but there is no want of harmony between the two 
The Savior came not to disparage or destroy the law, 
but to establish and fulfill it. And recognizing as he 
did the high authority on which one day in seven was 
devoted to rest and religious purposes, he declared 
of the Sabbath that it was made for man. In other 
words, it was a means, not an end. The Sabbath 
was appointed not to glorify an institution, but to 
elevate humanity. Man was before the Sab ath, 
and is superior to it. And the Sabbath was ordaised 
as an instrumentality by which man was to be pre- 
pared to “ glorify God and enjoy him for ever.”’ And 
what is true of the Sabbath is true of all kindred 
institutions. 

They are intended to make man free and intelli- 
gent, humane and Christlike. Whether ordained by 
the Law, or called into existence through the influ- 
ence of the Gospel, “they are God’s ministers, at- 
tending continually upon this very thing.”’ They are 
to be regarded not as harsh and arbitrary exactions, 
but as manifestations of the love of a wise and 
tender Father. And so benign and comprehensive 
are they in their operation that they promote a!l 


human salen —gat ond -cnslelnetiniinolondneton 
for the members of a sect or party. They are not for 


men of a certain country, or complexion, or language, 
but for men as such. And these words of our Savior 
furnisOs with the real test by which the creations 
of haan power or genius are to be tried. 

Ty one question that we ask with reference to 
the is, Are they for man? Do they make the race 
wer and better? All organizations and institu- 
ons, al] governments, civil and ecclesiastical, are to 

be, like the Sabbath, means to an end. In so far as 
they tend to elevate the race, to make men pure and 
unselfish, they challenge our confidence and support. 
‘When they fail in this, and depress and crush humin- 
ity, they are to be reformed, or put out of the way. 
In other words, men must work after God's plan, and 
follow the divine method, if they would create any- 
thing that deserves to be of long life. Government 
is a divine institutioa—“ the powers that be are or- 
dained of God ;’’ but whether a particular government 
is worth preserving depends on the question whether 
it is founded in justice and administered in the in- 
terests of humanity. 

Church organizations are Scriptural, and invalu- 
able as helps to personal piety ; but they are little 
better than nuisances when their power is used to 
foster self-righteousness and sectarian pride. And it 
is sad to see to what an extent institutions of one 
kind amd another are exalted at the sacrifice of the 
interests of humanity. The world makes an idol of 
means, and loses sight of the end that gives to these 
means their value and significance. Whatever may 
be thought of the lines of Goldsmith, in which he 
speaks of Burke as one 

“Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, ‘ 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” 

no one can deny that they describe the course of 
many who have aspired to lead the world in civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. The great effort has been 
to build up a sect or party—to tithe the mint 
and anise and cummin—while the weightier 
Matters of the law have been neglected. This is 
such folly as the architect would be guilty of who 
should devote his time and energies to the construc- 
tion of the.scaffolding to be used around a splendid 
cathedral he is about to erect. He could undoub‘edly 
build the scaffold of materials so rare and costly, and 
lavish upon it such an amount of labor, as to make it 
quite a marvel in its way. People might almost for- 
get the permanent edifice in their admiration of the 
temporary platform. But it would be only a scaffold 
after all, to be taken down and thrown aside, with 
other rubbish—when it had served its purpose. In 
times like the present we may comfort ourselves with 
the thought that God never confounds the posts and 
boards of the staging with the material of the living 
temple. It sometimes seems as if temple and scaf- 
fold must come down together a mass ef shapeless 
.Tuins. But no such catastrophe need be feared. 
When the things that are shaken are removed, the 
things which cannot be shaken will remain. “The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice!” And let all 
who have confidence in his administration join in the 
prayer, “ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most 
Mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty. And in 
thy majesty ride prosperously, because of truth and 
meekness and righteousness.” 





GOD’S TIME. 
WHAT I8 IT? 


We have often heard good people of a certain class, 
While remonstrating against the efforts of anti-slavery 
men as untimely, ill jadged, and likely to defeat the 
very end desired, piously suggest that God would 
bring about the deliverance of the captive “ in his own 
geod time.” These excellent friends seem to have 
tid this with an amiable resignation to the will of 
heaven. even though that time of deliverance should 
hot speedily come. While they have prayed that God 
— Put an end to this system of abominations in 
‘ * Own good time, they have had, after all, no great 
with that their prayer would soon be answered. So 
that even now, when the signs are so rapidly multi- 
a & which indicate the approach of God’s time, they 
etait to recognize his hand in passing affairs, 
Fence” over the itnpending crisis, regarding the 

*ent commotion as the work of Northern agitators 
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and crazy reformers. Fathers and brothers, reverend 
and beloved, I beg of you, consider ‘prayerfully and in 
earnest whether this is not the very time for which 
you have prayed, and to which you have postsoned 
your sympathy and co-operation with anti-slavery 
men. And if Ged’s own time has come in the confo- 
sion of war and mts rolled in blood, do not 
remonstrate against the wisdom of his plan in open- 
ing through war the way of accomplishing what you 
have refused to undertake by measures of peace. 

If the slaveholders in their madness have inaugu- 
rated a rebellion by which the Constitution and the 
laws of war are clearly arrayed against their peculiar 
institution ; if eminent men of the present hour, who 
have leanéd hitherto to an interpretation of laws and 
Cons‘itution in favor of slavery ; if Everett and Cass 
and Dickinson and Butler have joined their voices to 
the old beroie utterances of Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson and Joun Quincy Adams, will you 
refuse to recognize the hand of Providence, now ap- 
parently opening the door for the deliverance of both 
the oppressor and the oppressed from the system of 
tyrapny in whicly they have been bound togetaer? 
Let us welcome tae hour of h's coming—‘‘ his own 
goce time’’—with no hesitating, timid recognition, and 
join our earnest co-operation as he may a 1. — 

os . . . 
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THE ARMING OF THE NATION. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Six months have passed since the cannon encircling 
Fort Sumpter called our country to arms, and this 
day more than Four Hundred Thousand Soldiers 
surround and uphold the National standards. Every 
man of them is a volunteer, and nearly every one is 
enlisted for the war. Fifty thousand more served 
through a brief term and did not re-enlist; a few 
thousands have been killed, or disabled, or taken 
prisoners, by the rebels ; many more have been pros- 
trated by diseases, some of them fatal; the Navy 
and the Blockade have absorbed many thousands ; 
while not a few who volunteered have been rejected 
as physically unfitted for the stern duties of the camp, 
the march, and the field. In all, not less than Half a 
Million Men have offered to bear hardship and priva- 
tion while braving wounds, disease, and death, to 
maintain the integrity of the American Republic and 
the rightful authority of its Government. At least 
four-fifths of these are poor men, who proffer their 
all to their country. And the active recruiting now 
in progress renders certain the addition of at least 
One Hundred Thousand more before tke Ist of 
December. In other words, when Congress shall 
reassemble for its first regular Session, the Presideat 
may report that the Half Mdlion Soldiers voted at 
the late Extra Session are already in the service. 

This Half-Million—in fact, Six Handred Thousand, 
including those who have been rejected, disabled, or 
discharged—are the free-will offering of a Nation 
which has known noihing of war in earnest for nearly 
half a century. They are more than were ever be- 
fore in arms at once on this continent from Greenland 
to Cape Horn. They outnumber the army of any 
civilized nation but Russia, France, and possibly 
Austria. And, though there are black sheep among 
them, they have never been equaled in intelligence, 


u a or even Six Hundred . 
sand—a great force to be raised by a Nation of Tairty- 
three Millions ? 

No: but our Thirty three Millions have raised two 
such ; for the rebel armies are nearly or quite equal 
in number to our own. Not more than Twenty Mil- 
lions of People have contributed to swell the ranks of 
the Unionists—in fact, not so many ; for the enlist- 
ments from even the loyal Slave States are of small 
account. Maryland, ia the very focus of the straggle, 
and entirely occupied by the Unionists, has not raised 
five regiments to fight for the Union ; Missouri has 
done somewhat better, but principally through the 
devotion of her German born residents; Kentucky — 
gallant, chivalrous, and patriotic as she has always 
hitherto proved herself—bad dene nothiag worth 
naming for the Union when called by treachery and 
invasion to defend her own firesides. And even since, 
according to the latest information, she has contrib- 
uted far more generously to the ranks of the rebels 
than to those of the defenders not merely of the 
Union but of her own soil She cast about Ouse 
Hundred Thousand Votes for the Union to half so 
many for “Southern Rights ;’ she has not yet raised 
Twenty Thousand Volunteers for her own defense, 
while she has sent at least Thirty Thousand to the 
camps of the rebels. And that proportion is likely 
to be preserved while hordes of traitors are burning 
her bridges, destroying her roads, ravaging her fields, 
and devastating her homes. 

Why and how is this ? 

The answer is simply—Sutavery. It is this, and 
this alone, that has, throughout this broad land, fo- 
mented any disloyalty to the Fiag of the Free. It is 
Slavery—nothing but Slavery—that has caused eleven 
States to repudiate, to the extent of their power, the 
euthority of the Union. It is Slavery that wantonly 
burns the most costly Railroad and other bridges and 
undermines others expressly to precipitate scores of 
men, women, and children hundreds of feet into a 
rocky and watery abyss. It is Slavery that arms 
hordes of savages for devastating warfare on the free 
settlers of our Western border. It is Slavery that lies 
in ambush for passing Railroad trains, and fires at the 
cars from a safe covert, in hopes that some shot may 
pierce the breast of a lover ef the American Union. 

Wherever Slavery is strong, there the Union has 
none to speak its praise. Western Kentucky is full 
of Slavery, and just as full of malignant treason. So 
with the up-river counties of Missouri. So with 
Eastern, more especially tide-water, Virginie. So 
with the lower counties of Maryland, especially those 
where Slavery is all-pervading. So even in loyal 
Delaware, with her handful of slaves, whose lower 
county, (Sussex,) being considerably slaveholding, is 
proportionably addicted to Secession. Even in 

Western Virginia, it is observed that our soldiers fiad 
friends among the poor and middle class only ; the 
social aristocracy, being generally slaveholding or 
related to, slaveholders, are as generally infected with 
treason. But the great majority in Western Virginia, 
as in Western Maryland, in Eastern Kentucky, in 
Delaware, in East Tennessee, in the cities, the ex- 
treme northern and southwesiern portions of Missouri, 
are loyal, because they are not interested in Slavery. 
And it is within the truth to estimate that ninety-nine 
of every hundred Americans who really believe 
in Slavery—regard it as intrinsically just and benefi- 
cent, and desire its extension and perpetuation—these 
and these only—are this day either open supporters or 
secret of the Great Rebellion. 

Such being the vital truth—that Slavery, and noth- 
ing but Slavery, is this day in arma to overthrow the 
Government and the Union—why should the Govern- 
ment resolutely shut its eyes thereto? Europe sees 
and unanimously proclaims it—the Siave-Power sum- 
mons its every adherent to the work of destroying 
the Union—why should not the Union take uo the 
gage tbus insolently thrown down? Slavery has de- 
creed the overthrow of the Union, and is pursuing its 
end with a venom which leaves us no choice but be- 
tween the death of the pursuer and that of his intended 
victim. Whoever is heartily and thoroughly loyal to 
the American Republic is compelled to take ground 
against its implacable foe. God grant that the Right 
may speedily and absolutely triumph, and that the 
knell of Slavery may usher ia a long, bright era of 
peace and growth, of development and happiness, for 









of God to be put in Trust with the 








NEW YORK, THURSD 


WAITING. 


Wr watch, we wait! October's sun 

Has draped the woods with yellow leaves ;— 
They told us victory should be won 

Ere Autumn bound her harvest sheaves. 





Our struggling nation groans and strives! 
Brave hearts who never knew retreat 
Upon her altars lay their lives— 
And still our record stands, Defeat. 


We give our treasures, silver, gold, 
And wealth is poured, a shining flood, 
Nor brothers, lovers, s0ns withheld 
From battle’s red baptism of blood. 


Yet trail disgraced our Stripes and Stars! 
In vain our heroes strive and die ; 
Exultant wave the odious bars, 
And traitors shout the victor-cry. 


We give our gold! we keep our sin! 
We turn the hunted bondman back ! 

We fast and pray that freedom win, 
Only for white men—net for black } 


God calleth such a fast “ accureed!” 
Help us, O God, our path to see! 

Strike the bold stroke of duty first, 
And trusting, leave resuits to Thee ! 


Brookline, Mass. H. W. 





MARTIaL LAW AND COMPETITION. 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 


“ Wuar is termed the political power of @ class, is 
only the symptom and manifestation of its real power ; 
ard it is no use to attack the first unless you can also 
weaken the second.” — Buckle, Vol. I., p. 483. 

‘“‘ Shall the Government declare slavery abolished ?”’ 
Can it not produce every desired result without re- 
sorting to so dangerous an experiment? If it can, 
then every principle of statesmanship and ethics de- 
mands that, in war as in peace, where interests are 
incompatible, the greatest possible amount of good. 
should be attained at the least possible cost of Ktiman 
suffering. This is the problem which to-day con-_ 
founds our statesmen and divides the people. Those” 
who agree in attributing our present troubles to the 
institution of slavery as their cause, and who, going 
a step further, assert that it is useless to hope for a 
lasting peace while that cause is unremoved, have 
here arrived, not at a conclusion, but only at the real 
enigma. Agreeing thus far, they differ essentia'ly as 
to the process by which that removal shall be effected. 
One party, the party of “ Thorough,” declares for 
martial law and the proclamation of freedom at the 
head of our armies ;—it looks to the immediate and 
violent abolition of slavery as a war measure, and at 
the present as the golden occasion for effecting it. 
Another party declares that this remedy is one of un- 
necessary severity ; that it is almost as bad as the 
disease, and they promise no less decisive, and far 
more beneficial, results from the exercise of patience 
and reason and the, in this case, forcible working of 
the laws of trade. The first party is for dashing in 


more careful of consequences, is for knocking 
. Tne can Or. 
mediate or remote—direct}y or incidentally—n@ 
of our present troubles but the African and his serv- 
ituce; the second party sees in slavery only the imme- 
diate cause of those troubles, only the “symptom 
and manifestation” of a real power behind It. They 
argue, that, in the symptoms of the development of 
this institution—in the diff-rent positions of the slave 
sixty years ago and to-day—in the revolution wrought 
in the sentiment of the country in regard to him dur- 
ing that period, and in his woncerfuliy increased polit- 
ical influence—certain unnatura! results are discov- 
ered which could only spriag from unnatural causes 
Other agencies, they conseq 1ently assert, must be a’ 
work, of which slavery is bu‘ a “ symptom and m iai- 
festation,” and that, in their destruc.ion, slavery will 
most efit ctually be destroyed. Remove the influeaces 
which have made slavery different from what it was 
sixty years ago, and it must return to what it thes 
was. Remove unnatural causes, and you will efface 
unnatural results. This inflasnce—this annaicrai 
cause—can be but the monopoly in the produc io 0! 
cetton. The century has introduced into the Sut 
no other new element, and this monopoly, like every 
other since the world began, has been a fruitful 
source of evil and corruption. Slavery has been 
“the symptom and manifestation of its real power ; 
and it is useless to attack the first unless you can 
also weaken the second.” 

What course to pursue, this people is now called 
upon to determine. What that decision will be is al- 
ready foreshadowed, but, until the die is cast, it tan 
never be too late to discuss a question in which are 
involved the destruction of the entire social system of 
& great people, a question of liberty to one race, and 
& matter of two thousand millions of property to an- 
other. Tkat emancipation is possible and legal as the 
result of martial law, few now will deny. Thnecondi- 
tions under which that law can be put in force, equally 
few now understand. One law of its application at 
least is made evident by Gen. Fremont’s experiment 
in Missouri, and by the history of the last ten months. 
It is useless for the Government to talk of martial law, 
or to dream of co-operation ffom the slaves, while the 
fouth shall win in the field either success or its ap- 
pearance. Two centuries of oppression have thor- 
oughly done their work upon the spirit of the African, 
and, though at bottom he may still be a savage, he is 
outwardly timid and servile. Tne South was proba- 
bly never in so good a position, as the slave well 
knows, to crush incipient insurrection as to-day, when 
it stands successful, armed, and suspicious. As long 
as the Confederates hold their own in the field, a proc- 
lamation of emancipation will only unite their people 
as ene man, and make more deadly the struggle. 
This Fremont’s experiment has taught us. There is, 
however, another side to the pictare. All nations 
who appeal to arms must suffer the vicissitudes of war, 
and in this respect the South has no exemption from 
the lot of mortality. All her hours are not to be those 
of victory. The South must have its evil days, and 
the slave, so abject and submissive before his armed 
master when the land is glad with victory, becomes a 
savage enemy at the hearth-stone when that master 
returns to it a trembling fugitive, and every house is 
fall of lamentation. Against a victorious rebellion 
emancipation is a harmless weapon, injurious only to 
him who would use it; but as againsta flying enemy 
it would strike more terror into the South than a dozen 
defeats. This is no unimportant condition, for it es- 
tablishes the fact that experiments of emancipation 
by martial law must either fail or succeed under cir- 
cumstances of terror and confaston which must in- 
sure & servile, superadded to a civil war. In what 
then would its success result? Can a torch be thrust 
into a magazine without an explosion ?—if it caa, the 
powder is worthless. Will two centuries of grinding 
oppression produce no spirit of revenge ?—if it does 
not, then indeed is the African unfit to be a freeman 
One social system cannot be made to yield forcibly to 
another without a convulsion; new systems cannot 
be constructed in an hour. Forcible emancipation, if 
history be not one long lie, and if experience is worthy 
of observation, must convulee the land for years ; 
must indefinitely destroy the prosperity of the S uth ; 
must force millions of irresponsible barbarians into 
society to wreak @ too just vengeance for their own 
wrongs ; and must necessitate 








the undivided and indivisible American Republic ! 


throughoat 
national police which, while it would incumber our 






| stile the fetters from the hands of his brother on the 


now? 
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ity, must also endanger our liberties. How 

is the philosopher who supposes that by a 

wékeof the pen millions of human beings, educated 

vilest school of degradation and immorality, 

can }e transformed into free and responsible citizens ! 

shallow must that statesman be who vainly im- 

that a social system including twelve millions 

of Himan beings, be it good or be it bad, can be rent 

in and tumbled in ruins without convulsions be- 
bumanity must stand aghast ! 

is the remedy by martial law. What is the 

by competition? The believers in the laws 

of assert that by weakening the real power 

beliind slavery all these difficulties wi be obviated. 

They érgue that this rebellion, and its hoped-for con- 

with slavery for its ‘“ manifestation,” 

cotton, and that its monopoly is the 

of in its nostrils. Here, then, are the 

. That menopoly must die before the rise of 

as surely as slave labor cannot stand 

free labor. The monopoly of the rebels hung 

: anid this day, through their madness, God 

wrought their destruction. Their crops are 

but*van reach no market; the world must 

but make strong the blockade, and it 

: get it elsewhere. Years must elapse 

and its former productiveness can return 

to, the war-stricken South, and the world is taugut 

how ipecure is her reliance upon it; and so in this 

strngge all the world is our ally, and its capital and 

laber ye can force into our service. Tne blockade is 

the for true emancipation, for the blockade 

new cotton-fields, it raises up to these traitors 

coma in their own art, it opens a door for free 

labor to come face to face with slave labor, and it 

with competition. The advocates 

of fitse views would abolish slavery, not by devas- 

‘South, not through the horrors of servile 

war. Such would not seek to create freemen by act 

Of tehyress, or to destroy a social system in a day 

Tha would free the slave by civilizing the African, 

and; r the real conflict, they would make Englan 

‘ the capital and India the labor. They would 

the Ganges flow in opposition w Me Missivsip pi, 

and the dweller on the banks of the Zambezi should 









. The remedy by immediate and furcible 
on, they assert, would effect too much or 
little. Two hundred years of slavery leave 

os a not to be overcome in a day, and at least a 
is needed to educate the African for free- 

. The immediate freedom of the slave must be 
at the expense of civilization to white 

black at the South, and so ¢ff-ct too much ; or, 

¢t which made bondage so profitable still remaio- 
, the race, as a whole, would soon relapse into 
éir normal dependence on the white, and so their 
eianeipation would effect too little. But the remedy 
by eompetition would be effectual in removing the 
reot of the evil. With the South in the Union or out 
of the Union, it is still a solution of our difficulties. 
Deprive it of its monopoly, and let this struggle end io 
separation, and what would be the power of the 
Seuth? Their government must depend on cotton 
end slavery, and cotton would have failed them, and 
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the skull of the institution at any cost; the second, |. 














the South a | 


Pbecome a burden. How then can they sup- 
of which they talk ?—how can they 





pendent. 


; eves @ We speak, mot as pleasing Mon but God, which tricth our Hearts.” 
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he finds it, in all his peregrinations among ministers, side 
by side with the Bible and Concordance.” 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDERT. 


Wasujneron, D. C., Oct. 20, 1861. 
To ras Eprrors or Tue InpErEnpent : 

Everything in this vicinity remains precisely as it was 
a week ago, There has been no importaat advance of 
our troops, except by way of reconnoissance, and the con- 
dition of things is not essentially changed. The rebels 
have opened their batteries from the Virginia banks of 
the lower Potomac upon the passing war and transport 
vessels, and the navigation ef the Potomac river has 
become difficult and dangerous. The river is not effed 
tively blockaded, but the rebels doubtless inconvenience 
the Government by this movement. . 

The little fight at Harper’s Ferry was principally im- 
portant because it proved that our troops will fight gal- 
lantly whenever a fair opportunity is afforded them. 
The skirmish continued for several hours, and officers 
who were in it say that our troops were cool and fear- 
less, and needed no urging to do their duty. One of our 
citizens, Judge McCook, was present, and took part in 
the battle. He has five sons in the national army, and 
being well known to our leading generals he travels 
round among the troops from Missouri to Cape Hatteras. 
He is an old, gray-haired man, and with a long-range 
rifle he visits all parts of the country, and, whenever it 
is possible, takes part in an engagement with'the enemy. 
One of his sons is a brigadier-general and another a 
colonel. He was at the Bull Run fight, where his 
youngest boy, a lad of seventeen, was shot dead. . He 
(the lad) was surrounded by rebel cavalry, and the 
demand for surrender of arms wasmade. Young McCook 
refused.. “Throw down your arms, or you’re a dead 
man!” cried the rebel lieutenant. ‘‘ Never to a rebel!” 
was the brave boy’s reply, and the next instant he fell 
dead to the ground. The father ran up and caught him 
in his arms, and the rebel company, becoming alarmed, 


fied. The old man brought his dead bey. his Beni 
home in his own carriage, and Whenever anybody at- 


tempted to condole with him upon his loss, he replied, 
“The boy died bravely ; he did not disgrace his name ; 
he fell to save his country. If I had another son not al- 
ready in the army, I would give him up to the service of 
his country with all my heart !’’ 

The old man is fresh from a visit to Missouri. As he is 
a well-known pro-slavery man, he was asked about Fre- 
mont and his famous proclamation. ‘As for Fremont,” 
was the reply, “the Government dare not remove him. 
The people love him, the soldiers worship him. Mr. 
Cameron will npt interfere with him, As for the procla- 
mation—well, you know me—I am no Abolitionist—but 
that proclamation was not half strong enough. You never 
are going to put down the rebellion with the amiability 
so much in vogue at Washington.” 

Mr. Seward’s circular and the correspondence bet ween 
Lord Lyons and himse!f excite comment, but no fears of 
a rupture with England. A foreiga war is impossible at 
this juncture unless our rulers aremad. The reply of the 
Secretary of State to the British Minister is regarded as 
conclusive and satisfactory, and there it is hoped the 
matter will end. There will be no war with Eagland un- 
less the politicians and the newspapers after The Herald 
pattern get it up by design. It is known here that no real 
cause for anxiety on this subject exists, unless it be in 
reference to a few political leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The language of the Lyons dispatch being 
somewhat impertinent, Mr. Seward administered a very 
served rebuke. The day after both dispatches 





ve burden on their hands, how long would it 
before free labor would rear its head and cry out for 
the old Union and strength ?—~how long before new 
revolutions and secessions would spring up under 
stern laws and empty purses ?—and, finally, how long, 
after cotton has failed it, would be needed for the 
experiment founded on cotton to demonstrate its own 
failure? Is it not clear, that once let our blockade 
end the necessities of Europe start fair competition, 
er¢é, a3 an independent nation, the Confederates must 
be as weak as Mexico? Soon or late, in one year 
er twenty,—and what is one year or twenty in the 
life of a nation ?—weary of strife and misery, sick 
of strong government and slavery, the South must, ia 
such a case, fall back, ruined and exhausted, into the 
ais Of a Northern democracy? Independence, par- 
chased at the price of that which independence was 
intended to secure, will promise a poor career te 
Seuthern ambition, Qn the other hand, if the old 
Uvitn through this struggle is restored, we snail 
have po powerful interest to keeg down,—no turdo- 
hk nt people to make armies a necessity ; but, through 
natural causes, “the real power’’ will be weakened, 
ard, in consequence, its “ syzaptoms and manifesta- 
tions” in due time will disappear. 

_Both parties are ejually sincere and equally zealous. 
To a certain pot they work together. The question is 
timply tbh’s—Though the blockade weuld do this work, 
&né <ndugh martial law would also do it, would not 
the blockade do it more effectually without martial 
law than with it? While one party bases its policy 
on violence and the victory of blows—on forcible and 
immediate emancipation—in letting loose upon a 
false society, as was once done in France, all the 
suppressed wrongs and barbarism of a wicked sys- 
tem—on the sudden and violent upturning of a whole 
detestable civilization ;—the other, leaving the slave 
to take his fate in the war, like all citizens of the 
South, and refusing to interfere with domestic institu- 
tions, state laws, or the rights of property, except in 
80 far as they may be implicated in the direct move- 
ment of the war, would patiently strive to destroy the 
system by sapping its foundations—by bringing slave 
labor in active competition with free labor; and it 
would save a brother community by forcing it in self- 
preservation to abandon a false system that it may 
compete successfully with atrue. One would destroy 
slavery by carrying, if it must be 80, servile war to 
every fireside of the South; the other, ignoring such 
Cangerous expedients, would destroy it by carrying 
civilization and prosperity to the hearts of India aad 
Africa. Amid the angry clash of arms, he would be a 
bold man who should prophesy that the negative 
measures of philanthropy would alone be patiently 
relied on; but, in war or in peace, the immatable 
precepts of Christianity are the same ; and as sure as 
the heavens are above the earth, or the victories of 
peace are above the victories of war, so surely would 
the peaceful operation of a stern bloekade be, for bond 
and for free, more beneficial than the fierce uptarn- 
ings of the martial law. 

It may be well, too, to reserve martial law as a last 
resource. If indeed a cotton famine is to rage in 
England, and that country, either alone or associated 
with France, decides to purchase cotton at the price 
of war, then indeed we shali have no election. Tnea 
the great law of self preservation will dictate an im- 
wediate decree of universal emancipation, and the 
first duty of foreign arms upor these shores must ve 
to force back the slave under the yoke of the master. 
Then our blockade would be broken, and the most 
violent expedient would be that most universally de- 
manded; but while, as at present, we do, or should, 
hold the South in the hollow of our hands, the block. 
ade will accomplish all that the occasion demands, 
and yet leave us martial law as a stern resort agains: 
foreign interference. 





Beecher’s Life Thoughts as more suggestive of topics 
¢expona than almost ang other beck tn exiotwae, dad cher 





Bewerd and Lord yygns took a delight- 
ful ride together over the Potomac an@ along the lines of 
our Potomac army. The two gentlemen were never more 
cordial in their friendship. The Minister’s dispatch was 
written at England, and not at Mr. Seward; and the Sec- 
retary’s dispatch was written also at England and Amer- 
ice—not at Lord Lyons. 

The grand army of the Potomac still remains inactive. 
A busy crowd of observers at the capital begin to ask 
curious questions respecting this strange action. Can it 
be possible that the no-fighting policy predominates in 
the Cabinet? Is the war to be one of negatives instead 
of positives? Are we to trust much longer to our ability 
to starve the rebe's out? Such a policy is fatal to free- 
dom, and finally to the integrity of the Republic. That 
there is deep anxiety on this subject here among the 
truest friends of the nation it were idle to deny, but the 
predominating feeling is that of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, and that Gen. McClellan is slowly but surely 
preparing for a crushing movement upon the rebels at 
this point as well as at many others. The story that 
Gen. McClellan is hampered in his onward designs at the 
War Department or by Gen. Scott is denied. It is now 
asserted that he fully agrees with Gen. Scott, and is op- 
posed to any hasty or immediate advance. This is un- 
questionabiy true, 

Unless, therefore, the rebels, by some new and unex- 
pected movement, should compel action on the part of 
our troops, it need not be expected that any great battle 
will be fought in the neighborhood of Washington during 
the month of October. 

The busiest, liveliest, and most orderly city of its size 
in the country to-day is Washington. So great is the 
crowd and current of people in this direction that house- 
rents are rising, and every available room is already oc- 
cupied for business or habitation. The wives and fami- 
lies of army officers are flocking here as if they expected 
that the army would remain in its present position all 
winter. Barracks for sixty thousand troops are in the 
course of erection, and there are other indications of the 
approaching winter. D. W. B. 





LETTER FROM SOUTHWESTERN 
MISSOURI. 


Tipton, Mo., Oct. 11, 1861. 
To THE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT : . 

“News” direct from the seat of war can but prove use- 
ful and interesting to the intelligent thousands of true pat- 
riotic men, women, and children who read The Independ- 
ent. I say news; but I do not mean that which the 
telegraph (tell-lic-graph it too often proves) gives 
you, but that which Jamie Sands, a loyal old man 
from Benton co., Mo., fifty-five miles west of here, a na- 
tive of Kentucky, gives me, and which you do not get at 
in the East ; that which Gottlieb Sherrer, who married 
Philander Ann Clark, daughter of the old Missourian on 
whose grounds we are encamped, and of whom we bouzht 
€gg*, to whom I gave a Bible this morning—a loyal Ger- 
man, tells me ; ed id omne genus. Ihave a whole thesaurus 
tull of such most racy facts and incidents, which, if I can 
get time, I shal! delight to relate, modo Herodoti, to the 
friends I have left behind me at the East, through your 
columns, from time to time. 

We are now in the very penctralia of secessionism, 
thirty-eight miles west of Jefferson, advancing by sure 
gredations with the great Pathfinder,” the Moses or 
Joshua of our times, to the conquest of Canaan for Israel. 

What desolations do I see from day to dsy! What 
multiplied evidences proving Senator Sumner’s irrevoc- 
able argument for the barbarism of Slavery! And, by 
the way, I would that every one who reads my letters 
would again read and “inwardly digest” that masterly 
speech of Bumner’s. 

We left Jefferson City three days ago, and have been 
Gelayed here by very heavy, but not unwonted rains. 
Does it not require floods of rain to fill all the feeders of 
the Father of Waters? And the waters which now soak 
these rolling prairies so well, progressing as they may 
some five miles a day, will hardly reach New Orleans 
before New Year’s, when, if God please, we may bear 
them company with the embattled hosts I see about me! 
Thousands of white tents dot the hills and plaias for 
miles around here, like swans in some Strymonian vale, 
or the wild geese a month hence in the Sacramento 
Valley. The “Secesh ” inhabitants have mosily fied for 
parts unknown, and many of the loyalists have returned 
to their homes east of the Mississippi. Taose who 
remain seem scarcely to put trust in any of us. Stores 


and houses are closed up, or entered only by the back 
door. Panic and ; 


The ark of safety is freedom! Fremont 
Fast if ase pute deed So 
pater doe yates on : 
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The reeling, lazy, drunken young men in Jefferson City 

and St. Lovis whom I have seen, belonging to rebel fam- 

ilies, during the past eight weeks, are swift witnesses 

against the accursed system of slavery. The 

of the white- haired, blue-eyed Teutons, along all the rail- 

roads and water-ceurses of the state, are swift witnesses 

for fréedom. The scathed track of war; the horrible 

murders and butcheries, burnings and rapine, of which 

we hear, and of which we see traces as we advance, are 

witnesses which the God of truth and justice will not 

leave unavenged. I have been all my life “a moderate 

conservative.” Hereafter I go for freedom as “ the great- 

est good of the greatest number,” the right ofthe enslaved, 
and the duty, honor, purity, and blessing of the free, 

May I once for all ask the readers of The Independent 
not to “believe every spirit,” or rumor, they hear about 
Fremont and the war in the West ; but to “ ¢ry the spirits” 
and bide the time appointed and the issue of events? For 
one, I have entire confidence in the military abilities of 
the gentle, energetic, excellent, and firm, noble, pure, 
and great-sduled Fremont. I know, I think, whereof I 
affirm ; and, with God’s blessing, I hope to inform you of 
the sequel. Au revoir. q 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


At a time when our domestic affairs are of all-absorb- 
ing in! t, Transatlantic intelligence can only have a 
seco claim to our attention. During the Parlia- 
mentary recess English politics are seldom of much im- 
portance, and this year are even less so than usual. Mr. 
Lindsay, M.P. for Sunderland, and who some time back 
visited the United States to promote the schemes of 
British shipowners, has been recently addressing his con- 
stituents on the cotton and American questions. He 
thinks that, as the indispensable staple cannot be readily 
got elsewhere, the Federal Government ought to be 
coaxed, or compelled, to raise the blockade of the South- 
ern ports. Nay, in the opinion of this gentleman, it is 
high time for France and England to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Confederates! Had Mr. L. lived ia the 
days of Solon and Thales, he might have been worthy of 


ardly induce the French and British Governments either 


to meddle with the blockade or to acknowledge just now 
the nationality of the South. Earl Russell has replied to 
the memorial of the British hoiders of Mexican bonds. 
His lordship “discourages interference in the internal 
affairs of Mexico,” but says “that the Government wiil 
exercise the right of requiring security for persons and 
property, and for the fulfillment of engagements.” The 
British Foreign Secretary, however, speaks only for Eng- 
land ;—he does not assure us that France and Spain will 
be so moderate. The King of Prussia arrived at Com- 
piegne} on the 6th inst., to pay his promised visit to the 
Emperor Napoleon ; he remained two days, and then bade 
his Imperial host farewell. The meeting was friendly 
and cordial, and is said to have had no relation to 
politics. The high price of bread was beginning to ex- 
cite discontent among the operatives of Paris, and plac- 
ards bearing the ominous inscription, “ Du pain ou la 
mort,” were making their appearance. To allay the 
gathering tempest, however, the Goverament has issued 
the aseurance that prices should not be advanced. Some 
coolness seems to have sprung up suddenly between 
Russia and France. At all events a pamphlet, which 
must be very offensive to the Czar, has lately been pub- 
lished in the French metropolis. This brochure is en- 
titled “The Rhine and the Vistula.” It protests that 
France does not want the Rhine, but that Russia wants 
the Vistula, and means to have it. Russia, therefore, not 
France, should be the object of Germany’s fear, and Ger- 
many, in order to raise up a bulwark between herself and 
Russia, should encourage a reconstruction of the King- 
dom of Poland? tias the author of this pamphlet 
been inepired from the Tuileries? and does Napoleon de- 
SIgN tO Cast hie wgie over the countrymen of Kosciusko ? 
In Hungary the work of despotism progresses. Before 
the Comitat of Pesth could occupy the building where 
their sittings are held, the mercenaries of Austria took 
possession of it, and prevented the members from enter- 
ing. Then all the public functionaries of the country, 
from the Palatine down to the lowest employe, resigned 
their offices, leaving a population of 600,000 souls with. 
out any government! Such are the fruits of Austrian 
constitutionalism in Hungary. A collision has recently 
taken place in the Papal tenitory between a detach- 
ment of French troops and a party of Bourbonists, which 
will not tend much to strengthen the entente cordiale be- 
tween Pio and his protector. Tne Prince of the Monten- 
egiins was endeavoring to restrain the impetuosity of his 
eubjects, and prevent them from assuming the offensive, 
in order to convince Europe that the Turks, not the 
Montenegrins, were the aggressors. The Emperor of 
China is dead. 


ed 


TEMPERANCE TRACTS FOR THE ARMY. 











Tux following highly gratifying testimonial to their 
tract labor for the army hes been received at the office of 
the American Temperance Union: 


State or New York, Execurive pare ee” 
AuBany, Oct. 16, 1861. 

Dear Sir: I am directed by Governor Morgan to ac- 
knowledge your favor of the 10th instant, respecting 
temperance tracts for the soldiers, and to inform you 
that he takes pleasure in inclosing herewith his check 
for $25 to aid in providing a still further supply of the 
documents of the American Temperance Union for the 
men in the field. He desires me to add that he appre- 
ciates the importance of your labors in this regard. 

I am very ay 
L. L. Dory, Private Secretary... 
Mr. John Marsh, Secretary, etc, New York. * 





TuerReE is no end of new maps. War is a great pro- 
moter of geography. The latest war map which hes 
been laid on our table is Higginson’s “ District of Colum- 
bia and the surrounding country from Acquia Creek to 
Harper's Ferry.” The size is about three feet by two, 
printed on substantial glazed paper, well-colored, and 
mounted. A good part of the country here represented 
belongs to us at present rather on paper than otherwise, 
but we hope soon to have the country as well as the 
map. 





Joun B. Goveu speaks at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 28th inst., under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men’s Christian Association of that 
city, on the “Mysteries of London; or, London by 
Night.” Dodworth’s Band wil] perform one hour pre- 
vious to the Lecture. See advertisement. 


Patterns for Army Socks —The Sanitary Commission 
have issued an engraved pattern for army socks, which 
furnishes all the information that inexperienced knitters 
require, as to size, shape, yarn, stitches, and the whole 
process. The yarn should be as heavy as No, 20, needles 
No. 15, 24 stitches on each needle, leg 13 inches long, one- 
quarter of the feet 10% inches, one-half 10 inches, and one- 
‘quarter 9% inches long. Weight at least 4 ounces per 
pair, 








A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS 
Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars & year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as s gift s handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 

This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its priee at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
a copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster’s Diction- 
ary. Induce five of your friends to subseribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subsoribe 








for five and you will . this 4 * il vols 
ume as a free gift. 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.* 
eters ett Sane sa Sale ea 


«Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt good man- 
gors.”—1 Con. xv. 33, 


Good manners is now a technical term signifying 
politeness, gentlemanliness. It was not thus, of 
course, that the apostle meant to be understood. But 
it signifies good conduct in the largest sense. It 
signifies both the outward conduct, and that inward 
morel condition from which that conduct flows. Men 
are liable to injury from being in the presence of 
-evil. Wickedness is contagious ; and, as in the case 
of diseases that are contagious, no person should 
lipger in its presence, unless called there by duty, or 
by benevolence, to minister to its cure. It is not 
enough that we do not set out to do wrong; that we 
do not mean to do wrong. We are liable to be de- 
teriorated by being in the presence of wrong: doing. 
Wicked men, no matter what we think about wicked- 
nese, tend to have a powerful influence upon us, 
unless we meet it and resist it. And it is all the 

worse if we are unconscious of it at the time. 
There is a tendency in good, as also there is in evil, 
to propagate itself upon all sympathetic and imitative 
natures; and a!l men are more or less imitative and 
sympathetic. In some respects this is ths greatest 
danger which those who are morally educated, and 
who are surrounded by virtuous associations, have to 
fear. It is such a danger that all who will live godly 
should avoid the conditions of it, or should be pre- 
pared with the proper antidote to it, so that when the 
evil comes, the remedy will be there. No matter 
how gocd our intentions may be, nor how correct oar 
principles way be, nor how genuine our virtuousness 
may be, it is dangerous to be familiar with evil things 
or evil men. ~ 
_ “sil communications corrupt good manners.” 
Manners, no matter how sound they are, are in danger 
of being corrupted if brought in contact with evil. 
Where there is fermentation, if it does not extend 
over a space larger than the poiat of a pin, it is enough 
to destroy a granary, no matter how good the grain, 
or the substance that ferments, is. And it is one of 
the most important things to be known in the family, 
In the school, in industrial circles, in the wisdom of 
every man who desires goodness, that it is dangerous 
to be where evil is. 

I propose to point out the grounds and reasons of 
such danger ; to make mention of some of the things 
in which we need especially to see the application of 
the trutis that will be set forth, and to point oat the 
— proper for avoidance or counteraction of 


I. It may seem to many persons as if it wore a 
piece of mere timidity, and not worthy of a courageous 
Christian, to put him upon hiding and running from 
danger. Men would say, not, “ Fiee from the devil,” 
but, “ Resist the devil” I would say, in this ma‘ter, 
“Sometimes run, and sometimes fight, but always run 
if you can get rid of fighting.” But in respect to 
many evils itis said, “You must always be in the 
presence of them more or less ; and would it not be 
better to teach us how to face them, than to teach us 
how to rid ourselves of them ?’’ I reply, that you need 
teaching on both these points. The prudential dires- 
tion is very simple. When you can, avoid evil; but 
when ci:cumstances come in which you cannot, with- 
out violation of duty, avoid it, then you must be armed 
with the proper weapons with which to overcome it. 
And the different parts of this direction are not incon- 
sistent with each other, nor with a valorous and 
courageous temperament. Persons who think it is a 
piece of timidity to caution the young and the weak 
against the presence of danger, have not well eor- 
sidered this matter. , 

4 It is true that in the long run those things are most 
influential upon us which act imperceptibly, but act 
all the time. In judging of the things that produce 
the disposition, or rather that train it, we are not to 
judge of those things alone which are apparent. It is 
‘aot now and then an able conversation, it is not now and 
then a very instructive discourse, it is not now and then 
some powerful impression for virtue, that form the 
disposition. The disposition is formed as trees grow, 
by the constant distribution of sap, particle by parti- 
cle, little by little. Influences that are working in us 
litles ard lijtles are the formatory influences of life, 
whether they be good or whether they. be evik 

Things overt and aggressive arouse our attention, 
excite our combativeness and pride, or our con- 
science ; and oftentimes great and open temptations 
are the most harmless, because they come with | } 
banners flying, and bands playing, and all the muni- 
tions of war in full view, so that we know that we 
are in the midst of enemies, that mean us damage, 
and get ready to meet them and resist them. Our 
peculiar dangers are those which surprise us, and 
work treachery in our fort. 

Natural laws, on that account, are more poten‘, in 
@ long run, than any prudential maxims. Pablic 
opinion, with its benefit and disadvantage, acts con- 
stantly, and in a million little things. Customs, 
social laws, and laws of business act in the same 
way. And this is one reascn why it is so hard for 
men to live religious lives whose will is set to do so, 
‘but who are surrounded with influences that are all 
the time pulling them the other way. If a man’s 
business goes in channels that lead away from God, 
though he stould on the Sabbath-day lay up good 
resolutions mountain high, yet the silent influences 
of that business, which come, not to surprise and 
anger him, but to nibble, and nibble, and nibble at 
him, and touch, and touch, and touch him, and sub- 
tract, and subtract, and subtract the moral warmth 

from him, and which keep it up day in and day out 
for weeks and months and years, will, taken together, 
be greater than the most intense impressions for the 
hour or the moment. ; 
The presence of evil, next, produces familiarity, 
aliays suspicion, and takes off fear and repulsion. 
When evil exists in men, it is always a mixed quality. 
No man is wholly bad, and no man is wholly good. 
Men are strangely compounded. And when evil is 
joined with a good trait, the evil is so checkered 
with the good that we eannot but feel a sort of 
amiable sorrow, which is the next thing to approda- 
tion. The gocd that is associated with evil traits in 
men with whom we are acquainted, goes far to take 
away from the mind the sense of the wickedness of 
evil. If 2 business man io our midst is extremely 
shrewd, his shrewdness touches our admiration ; the 
fineness of his mind, his intellectual clarity in the 
management of his business, excite our admira ion ; 
the generous way in which he carries himself chal. 
lerges our admiration; and we feel that he is not 
so bad in his conscience after all. He may be a 
swindler, he may be a manyhat violates almost every 
ore of the canons of manhood, and yet we are so 
bi'nded by the amiable traits of his character which 
are beautiful and attractive, that on the whole the 
sum of the impressions produced upon us is our ad- 
miration. At any rate, it takes off the edge af the 
evil. It takes away its power of impressing us with 
abhorrence. One of the most important teach‘ngs, 
considered prudentially, in the New Testament, is, 

« Abhor that which is evil.” The moment you come 

out of that state of mind in which you abhor evil, you 

are in danger. So long as you feel horror toward 
evil, so long you are safe; but the moment that for 
any reason you begin to make excuses for it, and 
paliiate it; ard pity it even; the mement you begin 
to say, ‘It is not so bad as I thought; it is streaked 
with good; it is a mixed affair; the moment you 
ese that instinctive repulsion from it which every 
true mind at first feels—that moment you are ia dan- 
gerof being tainted by it. The effect of being familiar 
with evil is to take away our horror of it, and so the 
safeguard that lies in that horror. 

In all susceptible and imitative natures, I have said, 
there is a strong tendency insensibly to copy that 
which they see in their fellow men. Many persons 
do wrong in the beginning without knowing that they 
are doing wrong. They unconsciously give vent to 

their thoughts and feelings and dispositions in im- 


proper ways at first being imitative, and being 
aesachined Wu aiaet 2 it, they catch their man- 


or pleasure outside of our picket lines on the Poto- 


mac. It brings you 


think- 


thing. To be sure, Jupiter was a lie, bat there are 
some things that are worse than such a lie ; for it 
was a lie striving to be a truth, and not a lie. 
better to have a belief in many of the Brahminical 
notions than not to have a belief at all. A mistaken 
belief in doctrine, the belief of a dogma that is not 
true, may be influential and beneficial. Though in 
the histery of the world it has been shown that a 
belief in truth is be 
_and often there 
shown that a belief in untruth is much better taan no 


i Now, there are many infidel works that question 
Christianity, there are many philosophical works that 
are intended to undermine Christianity, which men 
read on the piea of examining, investigating. But 


red is intelligent enough to investigate truths and 
abstract propositions. 
more than one in a thousand is really fit to do it. 
How many men in this congregation have the requi- 
site qualifications for doing it? I suppose you think 
yourselves more than an average in point of intelli- 
gence; and yet, of those among you how many are 
competent to investigate abstruse subjects? How 
many could grasp a question of law? How many 


where your enemy may shoot or 


HE INDEPENDENT: 


| erable select a fe h | t nearer to the truths of God, whe is] &s well as against decency. I would not be 
ane nome. a SY . he Me aD ctenen, ot i ice, of purity, and prudish nor unduly critical, but I certainly could 

First, if “ evil ‘corrupt good man- | love, in practical things, who is every day never understand why, if if was proper for men and. 
ners ;” if the mere pre of that which is ev or | ceavoring to reproduce more of the divine life in him- 


untrue is iteelf a d , thén familiarity with anti- 
Christian men, and with unchristiaa writings, 
scarcely fail to be very dangerous to the young, and 
to all persons that are susceptible. There has grown 
up a sense of valorous independence in the world. 
Men that have been taught to believe in catechisms, 
and confessions of faith, and things like these, when 
they come to throw off in some respects the authority 
of fermulas and rituals, are apt to rebound to the op- 
posite extreme, and assert for themselves a broad 
liberty, and say, ‘‘We have a right to think and be- 
lieve what we please, and we are not going t be hoop- 
ed and bound by any set of notions. We will be free ; 
and with marly liberty we will examine all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” 
Now, as between yourselves and the church you 
have the right to claim that liberty. We have no 
authority to circumscribe your faith within the bounds 
of our belief and our articles. And as between you 
and your fellow-men you have the same right. There 
is no man that has the authority to say, “ You shall 
notread and investigate and believe what you please.” 
But as between you and your own souls, you have not 
this right. Your freedom of investigation turns on 
what you can do as an investigator, and what the 
investigation will do to you. And if in the greatest 
number of cases it will bring you to thoughts that 
you cannot manage, to lies that you do not under- 
stand but that understand you; if experience shows 
that instead of being a benefit it is a damage to you, 
then I say that you have no right to investigate as 
you please. Your right to do this is not circumscribed 
by the church. by the priest, nor by your fellow-men, 
but by your-own conscience. 
Now what is the effect, generally, of familiarity 
with works the object of which is the destruction of 
faith in essential Christianity? It tends, in the first 
place, to take away the very metive power of religious 
belief and religious feeling. For itis not necessary, 
in order that this may be destroyed, that-a man 
should become an unbeliever, and be devoid of relig- 
ious feeling. Anything that destroys your positive 
faith in Christianity leaves you uninfluenced, in the 
main, by it. And one of the effects of reading works 
of ingenious and learned men to undermine men’s 
faith, is to take away their positive religious feelings. 
Now, recollect that all known systems of truth are 
only roads to direct the feeling that belongs to every 
man by his constitution. You are born with a reiig- 
ioug nature. Your conscience—nothing can take it 
out; your hepe—nothing can cover it over; your 
spirit of veneration—that was created with you, and 
it makes a part of you, as much as your eye, yourear, 
or your hand; and all that religion undertakes to do 
is to tell you how to use these feelings; to show you 
the paths which they are to take; to point out that 
which is true and noble, that they may follow it. 


These feelings are in you, just as the keys are in the 
organ; ana rengton toto sttuw you how t0 use the 


feelings to develop a true life, just as the music- book 
is to show the organist how to bring out harmonious 
music 

Now when you lose your faith by familiarity with 
writings that are designed to overthrow your Chris- 
tian confidence, you lose that constitutional impulse 
of moral feeling which belongs to your nature. Noth- 
ing 1n0re damaging can befall a man than the loss of 
his Christian faith. That being lost, his mind is filled 
with questionings which never settle anything, and 
leave him in a state of doubt and darkness instead of 
clarity and assurance. 

A great many men think that they have reason to 
doubt. They think that doubt is as natural as faith. 
My view is that all qualities have their shadows, and 
that doubt is the shadow of faith. At any rate, if you 
have no faith, what kind of a legacy have you? 

Now, it is better, I verily think, for a man to 
believe heartily in that which is not true, than not to 
have any belief at all. It would be better for the 
world to believe in Jupiter than not to believe in any- 


eelf. 


him that sent me,” saith our Master, “he shall kpo 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whettier 


moral truth. 


gar. I allude particularly to that habit of 
which is called “‘ not convenient” in Scripture. 
are a great many persons that have not wisdy, 


sons are accustomed to interlard their conve: 


apparently good husbands and parents, from 


mirth, thus making them glow with phosphor 


to glow, these never go out 


be ineradicable. I call you to bear witness to 
fact. 
were made by bad men in your chil‘hood whih yo 
would give all tte world to have rubbed out? | 
Now, I appeal to every member of this churh an 
congregation whether there is nof some occas 
1eformation in this regard ; whether this 


in its dying hour. Purity of thought and lan 
—how much that is insisted upon by the apostles an 
how wisely and necegsarily ! 


application of this subject to woman. In my ul 


almost as the devotee feels toward the Virgin 
and the individual exeoptions never take afy 


the heart of a right noble, loving woman. 


in evil. 


on purpose to demiralize the community. 


It is 
appliance of damnation. 


men that believe they are governed by honor, do 
hesitate to make their advertising columns the ins 
miserable 


r than a belicf in untruth, often |, ment of infysing thie 


we been cases In which it has been 


times the form of a serpent, and sometimes the for 
of an argel of light. 


et me tell you that only about one man in one hund- 


I think I may say that not | yet that has all the power of a disposition. 


they be! 


have a juridical mind? How many have clear- 
thoughtedness, perfect self-possession, and the habit 
of seeing what there is on one side, and what there is 
on the other, and then weighing them, taking out all 
that is irrelevant, and coming to a correct issue? 
How many bave a judicial miad even about temporal 
things? A judge is a distinct creation. There are 
about ten million men where there is one natural- 
born judge. And as it is in judging things, so it is in 
the investigation of things. It is a rare gift to have 
a mind fit for investigation. Few have minds fit for 
it. What you call investigation has about the same 
relation to what may properly be called investigation, 
as a boy’s use of an auger, a hammer, and nails, has 
to shig-building. Because he can bore a hole and 
drive a nail, it does not follow that he ean build a 
ship. And because you have:the power to think and 
reason, it does not follow that you can take up, and 
examine, and come to correct decisions concerning 
the writings of Voltaire, usseau, Bolingbroke, 
Diderot, the whole swarm of infidel writers from 
Comte down, not leaving out Buckle—one of the 
most thoroughly infidel writers of the present day. 
Now, what do you do when you investigate? Do 
you go into the sources of truth, and take all the 
questions raised in regard to it, and sift them, as the 
judge sifts the evidence that ts presented in court, 
and come, step by step, to deliberate conclusions ? 
No. What, then, do youdo? Why, you sit down on 
Sunday, and take up a book, and read a chapter, and 
say, ‘‘There, that is whatI have been wanting 
all my life’ —yes, itis what you have been wanting 
—* I never will believe again any such thing as that 
which I have been belicving.”’ The next Sunday you 
read another ehapter; and the next another; and 
when you have got through the book, you say, “‘ That 
has about wound up my love of ministers and 
churches. I never did think much of them, and now 
I think less of them than ever before.” Tne 
book gives you release from moral obligation, 
and for that reason you are pleased with it. 
But do you think you have been investigat- 
ing? Is it investigating to read once a week ia 
search of x parte evidence to substantiate some pre- 
conceived notion? You were irked by some daty ; 
and when you read the book and found that the writer 
gave you release from that duty, you accepted its 
teachings: not because it was clear to your under- 
standing that they were founded on truth, but b2cause 
| they were congenial to your feelings. You said to 
yourself, “‘ That book suits me, for it allow$ me to 


to death, of what are the first principles of purity ; 


good. 


properly belongs to it! 


himself against them. 


to assist in the contamination ? 


nude may be divided. 


tion almost rules it out entirely. 


purposes, the plea of those who stand in the seco 


the occasion. 


other position which in the order of nature wou'd 


of art as well as of morals. 


cannot conceive of any 
should be stripped and made to wear a chain in 
market-place. It is not true te fact or natare. 











of e 
If you would know what is the truth of God, 
let there be more of that truth wrought into your dis- 
position and life. “If any man will do the will of 


speak of myself.’’ The way to come to doctrinal 
knowledge in religious things is to be religious: -Tae 
luminousness of moral experience is the best guide to 


I may also be permitted to make an appl! of 
this truth, ‘‘ Evil communications corrupt good : 
ners,” to the matter of cenversation. I allude not 
merely to the habit of profanity which, while bping 
one of the most irreverent and demoralizing, is one 
of the most unjustifiable, because one of the most 
causeless, of habits. I allude not merely to the habit of 
using larguage which is violent and coarse atd vul- 


here 


seems to me, considered what is the duty of a Dhris- | 
tian in the matter of pure conversation. Many per- 
ion as 
they never wou'd their lives. I have known jergons 
whom I knew to be truly moral, as far as their ¢on- 
duct was concerned, who did not hesitate to make 
their mouth a passage for indecent stories. [ have 
known men of exemplary habits who filled thei: shops 
with ribald literature. I have known men thaj were 


lips, if 1 was with them an hour, was sure 2, 
like a spark from the forge of passion, a sf t 
carried in it some hint, some innuendo, and thatmade 
things that we should look at with horror a matter of 


brightness, only that while phosphorus sogn céases 
In respect to a pure 


thought, a noble idea, the memory is often aer- 
ous ; but an impression made by obscenity seem#to 


Are there not impressions on your mia that 


for | 2)1 things are pure.” 
batter 
ought not, at least, to be taken into more sobe| con- 
sideration ; whether there should fuli fiom ow lips 
anything that we would not have our child heaxeven 


I am restrained by an inexpressible sense € the 
beauty that belongs to womanhood from ry-* 


think God meant to teach the world the way te mrity 
and nobility through woman; and in spite oj. the 
seeming evifence that I have occasionally hea to 
the contrary, I have never, for an hour or & mongat, 
ceased to feel toward woman in her ideal charter 


from the brightness of the divine glory which ther is 
in the conception of mother, wife, sister, and friend, 
in woman. And I believe with old Martia Luther 
that the noblest thing God ever made on earth is 
And itis 
this feeling that makes it impossible for me to make 
any exhortation to woman, who, whether school-gitt 
or servant or mistress, instead of being taught by us 
in matters of this kin¢c, should be our teacher, aad 
cleanse our tongue and purify our imagination, aed 
make us better, and not teach us how to be beautiful 


The same truth leads me to speak of familiarity 
with evil books and pictures. I attribute the socitl 
corruption of our times largely to the prevalence of 
secret, or scarcely secret, books, novels, so-called 
reformatory works, physiologies of the devil, written 
All that 
@ prurient curiosity wants to know, and that a manly 
conscience scorns to know, is proffered, in one form 
or another, to the young, and, at a trifling expense 
is sent through the mails, with every means and 
And papers owned and 
edited by professedly religious men, or at least by'| houses, “shades,” and places of resort like these, 









I of-en think that in our day he 
takes on the form of a book. There is nothing that is 
so silent in its influence, that so suits our humors 
and prejudices, and that is so susceptible of being re- 
sorted to and left at pleasure, as a book. A book is 
an omnipresent influence that has no disposition, and 
It is one 
of the most powerful influenees for good or for evil. 
The engine of the world is a book. Therefore, where 
bocks are written for the purpose of giving a loose 
to all our fancies and passions, how mischievous must 


I do not allude to the French school of novelists 
alone—a school of writers that in the main are char- 
acterized by being almost utterly ignorant, from birth 


school of writers that are never so bad as when they 
try to be pure; a school of writers that never show 
how ignorant they are so mueh as when they at‘empt 
to dress up a hero to represent their ideal of what is 


These mischievous writings, that are propagated as 
cheap literature; that are carmied along all our 
thorovgbfares and river courses; that are found in 
public vehicles in all our streets ; that find their way 
into our circulating libraries ; or that are published as 
stories in our daily and weekly newspapers—how do 
they form the imagination! how do they familiarize 
mep with evil until it has lost the horribieness that 


There is no way of getting rid of these things by 
any whelesome legislation. Therefore it belongs to 
every Christian parent to guard his children against 
them, and it belongs to every Christian adult to guard 


If this is so of books, what shall I say of art? If 
familiarity with impure suggestions and ideas in lit- 
erature is bad, how is it when the senses are called, 
indirectly, by every form and line and color of beauty, 


Theie are ihree classes into which pictures of the 
I do not deny that there isa 
limited sphere in art for nude figures; but it is ex- 
tremely limited ; and they are to be permitted ouly in 
the case of those masters of art who may be called 
hardly lees than prophets, and who can create a nude 
figure so as to have the moral sentiment predominate 
in the impression whick it makes upon the mind. 
Such masters are few. Indeed, he may almost be 
said to be a miracle of genius that can do this. I 
may say, in general, that I think that in all art-repre- 
sentations where nudity is employed, the moral rea- 
son for employing it should be so strong as quite to 
overcome @ sense of the fact itsel{—and that limita- 


While, then, I would admit that there is a limited 
sphere in which it may be employed, for high moral 


class, that it is done for the sake of art, is one of the 
mest unsound and dangerous pleas that can be made. 
For in most cases the picture, or statue, or represen- 
tation falsifies the facts of life and the proprieties of 
And it must be confessed that the old 
Greeks are our superiors yet when it comes to the 
question of decency in art. Although they were not 
a very decent people, yet their sense of decency was 
svch, and their adherence in art to the proprieties of 
daily life was such, that if they represented the hu- 
man form by a nude figure, they represented it as 
emerging from the bath, or from ihe sea; or in some 


peifec'ly proper. But in modern times thousands 
and thousands paint nude figures in circamstances 
where they would be impossible in the order of na- 
ture. They paint them simply because they want to 
do it, and for no other reason, thus violating the rales 


By way of fllustrating this, I call to your attentién 
a marked centrast. I think that one of the most ex- 
quisite works of art, and one of the most abominasle 
violations of decency, is Powers’ Greek Slave. 
reason why a slive 





the of , nor bec through the lurid air of perdition, and not avoid being brought continually in contact with 
yo EE rg ae hearer ms “ot wh afi ool hile her face bad men. Sey heme sony! mache renee 
you are not prepared to read these works with safety. | mingled of love and amazement Pe ean: Rgnemban tan, Gat aaah 
The special pleadings against Christianity of learned | and on his is depicted an expression of der evil submit to evil; when y set your mind 
infidel writers are, for various reasons, such that you | despair. Under such ‘ gou do wat hen Sak. puma nonce 
are not able to cope with them; and that is why we | dent of partial nudity is quite forgotten, or slmat a pi een anne pipe ty eyed 
geunael yon to hose yeaveives eleot deem then, est by uathougbt of ; for vege ee tude to resiat it, but in an attitude to correct it—re- 
‘ et? oie : cre we to do you wil ay "i improper reflections on the peer ae Oe Te ork alg 
» aueee eof tas telecine guanlaueeie of the Greck Glave there not only sa saw Go laugh ; if you refase to in os 
case selene to i conviviality 
ae wey ef tas Beleg. That man is coming nearer ! reason for it, but it was employed against tale ; if you to join in the pahocs 









wapen, pe girls and boys, te sit in a saloon and 
bave revolving nakedness going around before 
them in every indecent aspect possible—I could 
never understand why, if that was proper, it would 
w | not be proper to walk naked in the street! It 
I | is said, “ That was nature.” So would the other be 
nature. There are many sorts of nature—beast na- 
ture, animal nature, human nature, angelic nature, 
and divine nature ;—and the same kind of nature is 
susceptible of being represented ia different states and 
conditions ; but it is not necessary that all the phases 
of nature should be exposed, under all circumstances. 
Is there to be no discrimination in regard to what as- 
pects of nature shall be made permanent lessons of 
instruction? It is abominable—the way in which 
simple decency is vielated in works of art! 

While, then, I should leave every, true and just- 
minded man to a large liberty of determining in point 
ef fact what is proper and what is not, I think that 
too much care cannot be taken in this matter by those 
it | who are rearing a family. I think that in the port- 
folio of many a Christian household, even, the pit of 
perdition may be found. There are books on almost 
every center-table in which are cuts that have the 
tendency to take off the blush and bloom of virginal 
purity. And ovght there not, in regard to books of 
art, and portfolios, to be an aspersion of sacred 
cleansing—a sprinkling of the divine Spirit of God ? 

It is said, sometimes, when we speak thus to 
people, “ You are Puritanical; you are a precision- 
ist; you are a purist: but to the pure all things are 
pure.”’ I know they are; but we are not pure; and 
that is the very trouble. If my children were all 
angels, I should not have any concern about them on 
this score; but they are not; and yours are not 
They are passional creatures. The fire of appetite is 
strong and fierce in them. And because they are 
impure, when they are thrown out into the world it 
is all the more necessary that influences calculated 
to promote purity should be brought te bear upon 
them. There should be no provocation to lust, or 
appetite, or anything of the sort, placed before them. 
u | God’s angels might walk in the midst of impurity 

without hurt, but my children cannot. And itis no 
d | excuse, it is only provocation, to say, ‘‘To the pure 


I wili make another application of this truth that 
‘‘evil communications corrupt good morals,” with 
€ferer ce to the places of resort which we allow our- 
selves to frequent. It is not wise for men to permit 
e | themselves to consort with persons the habitual 
d | action of whose minds upon their own is injurious. 
For example, are you susceptible? and is there a 
place where a jealous nature resides, who is always 
suspecting evil, and always rejoicing in iniquity? 
I | Turn away from that place. I am not apt to be very 

much influenced unduly by persons that I am with; 
but I reccllect a particular friend and family connec- 
tion, that was of a suspicious nature, by whom I was 
strongly influenced. I could not be long in his pres- 
ence without looking at everything in an unfavorable 
. | light, and suspecting that there was a bad motive be- 
hind every good appearance. And I saw that if I 
would save myself from becoming like him, I must 
break up his influence on my mind. You must not 
go into the company of persons that have such an 
influence upon you, even if they are right and good in 
other particulars. Your own integrity is beyond 
price to you. 

And if this is so in respect to individuals, how 
much more is it so in respect to collective bodies! A 
young man says, “ Why may [ not unite with such a 
fashionable club? Gentlemen of the highest standing 
in society go there.’’ Yes, that is true; and if they 
are persons that exert a uniformly beneficial influence 
upon you there is no reason, unless it be with refer- 
erce to time and expense, why you should not assvo- 
ciate withthem. But the clubs gathered for convivial 
ard festive purposes in our cities are made up, as a 
general thing, of men not altogether angelic ; and the 
temper of the meetings, and of the conversation, and 
the influences of these clubs are almost always of such 
a nature as to make them demoralizing, as to lower 
the tone of feeling. 

And if this is so with regard to fashionable clubs, 
how much more is it so with regard to drinking- 





| which the city is filled with. There is one set of men 
‘bat cannot be injured by them: I mean those that 


are persons who want to “see life.” Taney 
ere whe tender, the callow ; they are young men that 
are ashamed of being thought ignorant of vice, and 
ambitious of being supposed to know a great deal 
more than any decent man ever ought to know. They 
cannot endure tobacco, and yet they smoke for fear 
that they shall be thought not tobe men. Taey have 
po natural taste for liquor, but they swig and guzzle 
because they want to be men, and because they think 
that is the way to make themselves men. There cas 
be no greater contrast than that between the resorts 
to which they go, and the families from which they 
go, and to which they return at the midnight hour. 
I do not care how strong a man’s nature is, it is not 
possible but that evil communications should corrupt 
good manners under such circumstances. And the 
same is true of places of gambling aad places of un- 
chastity. 

This leads me to speak of resorting to places where 
evil is in the ascendant. I mean theaters. I would 
be, as much as any man, for the greatest liberty com- 
patible with the moral good of the community. As 
things are at present conducted, so far as I am ad- 
vieed, I would never withhold my consent for my child 
to go to an opera ; but I would never give my consent 
to his going to a theater, unless it was taken out of 
the influences that ordinarily surround theaters. — I 
would dissuade my own children, my friends’ chil- 
dren, and the children of my parish, from having any- 
thing to do with theaters as they exist among us. 

‘ Why,” you will say, ‘is not the dramatic element 
a part of nature?” To be sure it is; and you act, 
and I act, and everybody acts. IfIsee anything that 
strikes me as amusing, I imitate it, and so do you; 
but it does not follow that theaters are in our nature 
because the dramatic element is. It is diffusive, and 
in the main every man, for the purpose of persuasion 
and influence, employs it; but it does not follow 
that we should frequent theaters. You say, “Ts 
there any harm in the drama, in itself?’ I 
do not tske any abstract ground at all: I 
take the simple ground that since the world began 
the pature of the theater has been such that it has 
done more hurt than good. That it has not done 
some good, I will not say. That there are not some 
good persons in them, I will not say. That there are 
not respectable names that tread the b ard, I will not 
say. I would be very crreful of the feelings of these 
intimately connected with it. I would not do aay- 
thing to offend, certainly I would not do anything to 
insult them. I would not take advantage of such a 
time as thie, when I am the only speaker, ani no 
one feels at liberty to reply, to abuse them. But this 
is a practical matter between me and the people 
uncer my charge. I am your pastor, and I have a 
right to speak to you of things that conesrn your 
well-being ; and I say, on practical grounds, that I 
think familiarity with the theater will do you harm. 
“« And why,” you say, “go to the opera? I do not 
teke any abstract ground on that subject ; I only say 
(hat the opera bas not been accustomed to do age 
harm than good. I look at it ina practical point 0 
view. I say that, whatever the reason may be, scenic 
representations with music do not seem to have = 
same effect hat scenic represen‘ations without music 
have. Perhaps I may say that the only fine art that 
is not susceptible of corruption is music. Form and 
color can be made to represeat cerrupting things, but 
sourd cannot. However much it may be ettempted 
to pervert sound to a bad use, it is true to its divine 
origin. It is for ever pure. And the music redeems 
the libretto of the opera. A vlay may have in it all 
the characteristics of Don Giovanni, and if it is used 
for the purposes of an opera it will not have the same 
corrupting effect that it will if it is used for theatrical 
purposes. And I upbold the opera from reasons of 
experience and on prudential grounds. 

Ail places of resort, wherever they are, and what- 
ever their name may be, are to be measured and 
judged by this rule: “Evil communications cerrupt 

manners.” And if you find yourself in the pres- 

ence of things that tend to lower the feelings and de- 
stioy the integrity of the mind, you should absent your- 
self from them, because it is dangerous to be in the 

eser.ce of evil. 

But it is objected that it is not always possible to 
be free from evil. A man seys, “In the ship I am 
to be in the company of those who are low and 
immoral.” Another man says, “In the shop I can- 
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then, 90 far from being harmed, you will be benefit- 
; so far from being brought down by evil, you will 


@ reformer, under such circumstances, and God 
will take care of you. When, therefore, in the ship, 
in the shop, or elsewhere, you are unavoidably ia the 
presence of wicked men, you have one thing to do, 
Do not be of them. Do not be afraid to stand up for 
Jesus. Do not shrink from standing by your princl- 
ples. Remember, under such circumstances, that it 
is in doing right as it is in taking a bath. Every boy 
here knows that if you go into a bath by the inch, you 
will shiver all the way ; whereas, if you dive in, and 
take it all at once, a glowing reaction will immediate- 
ly be produced, and you will come up warm enough. 
And so in respect to doing right in company. Take 
your stand firmly and at once, and hold on a little 
while, and that will be the end of it. Butif youtam- 
per with evi), and half hide and half reveal your hor- 
ror of it, there will be a hard struggle spread over a 
long period, and you will be swamped in the end. 
Then, remember that you are witnesses for the 
truth, witnesses for manhood, witnesses for honor, by 
thought, feeling, word, and act, in all your intercourse 
with men; and put on the whole armor of God, that 
you may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. For God is your hel er, 
and God’s ministering spirits are ministering to you, 
that in the midst of evil you may be valiant to the 
very end. 

May God teach every one of you, and especially 
such as I am in any way responsible for, to abhor 
evil, and to resist the devil. And when'-you can 
neither avoid nor resist evil influences, may you know 
how te put on the whole panoply of God, so that the 
fiery darts that are huiled at you may fall quenched 
aad harmlees at your feet. 


—_——— 
AUTUMN. 
BY REV. J. E. RANKIN. 
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Nor now a day the lord of these faft fields 
Foreakes the precincts of his frugal farm ; 
Impatient Autumn waking his alarm, 
He now the scythe and now the sickle wields. 
A rich return his gen’rous orchard yields, 
Cast up in ruddy heaps by giddy boys ; 
A needful item of the evening joys, 
When thrift from cold the gath’red household shields. 
Now tacit lovers waik beneath the moon, 
That comes like Ceres searching for her child, 
Haggard and homelees, desolate and wild, 
Impioring of the Earth a darling boon : 
But Earth discloses rot by whom beguiled, 
Or where to seek her daughter sweet and mild. 


u. 
No more at sunset, in the open door, 

Sits venerable Age in locks of gray ; 

The awkward, vent’rous beetle makes his way 
Where luckless casement shows a light no more. 
A group in childhood occupy the floor ; 

The fire makes pictures in their liquid eyes ; 

Here, Industry a busy needle plies ; 

There, Application masters ancient lore. 
Night after night is heard the husker’s song, 

With careless laughter on the frosty air ; 

From miles away, the youth and maids are there, 
To help the work and merry sport along: 

Far into night the rude assemblies wear, 

Ere they reluctant to their homes repair. 





A MORAL BASIS FOR THE WAR. 


BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 
Aw intelligent correspondent of The New York 
Tribune, writing from Richmond, repeats some re- 
maiks of “a shrewd Virginia pelitician,” who, after 
claiming certain advantages for the yebel cause, 
frankly admitted that if the Federal Goverament 
would “‘ make the war a downright war for the aboli- 
tion of slavery,” besides enlisting the sympathies, or, 
as he termed them, “the prejudices of the Old 


itself still more by furnishing the free states with a 

moral basis for the war, and inspiring thew troops 

with vigor in its prosecution. 

This candid concession of an enemy commends 

itself to our reflections ; and cannot our loyal citi- 

zens of every class arrive at a common conclusion 
on this vital point? Let it be granted, thea, that 
this is not, and cannot be, “a war for the abolition of 
slavery "—either “downrigat” or upright. Our 
Government could not, without perfidy, have drawn 

the sword for this object. The war has another dis- 

tinct and definite end— an end which is to be singly 

and steadfastly pursued. It is a war for the sup- 

pression of rebellion, for the maintenance of Govern- 

ment, for national integrity, for self-preservation. 

But inasmuch as the abolition of slavery, the sole 

cause of the war, is not only the readiest, but the 

only effectual method of extinguishing the rebellion 

and preventing its recurrence, the destruction of the 

system, root and branch, becomes both legitimate 

and imperative, not as an end, but as @ means to an 

end—a necessary means to the righteous end which 

the Government seeks and which it is bound to se- 

cure. For the national Administration te enter upon 

a military crusade against slavery, simply as an un- 

righteous .and demoralizing institution, would be a 

wide departure from its prescribed sphere. For the 

same Administration to hesitate to strike at its ac- 

cursed life when, raising the standard of revolt, it 

strives to subvert our national sovereigaty and plunge 

us into the horrors of anarchy, would be to vacate 

the divine commission with which every faithful 

Government is invested. If we have a Government 

which needs our arms te sustain it, we ask to be led 

against the real fee. We demand that its utmost 

force be hurled against the hateful despotism which 

has involved us in this catastrophe, in order that, 

with the least possible loss of time and treasure and 

blood, the brave defenders of our country, who have 

responded to her call in danger, and who survive the 
battle-field and the hospital, m&y be restored to the 
endearments of home and the pursuits of a peaceful 
industry, from which, with their gallant comrades 
who have fallen by their side, this rebellion has so 
causelessly withdrawn them; and that all who have 
borne the burdens of the patriotic cause may be com- 
forted by the reflection that the sacrifice has not been 
in vain, and that neither this nor comiag generations 
will be summoned to a similar service. 

This does not invelve the past issues of the slavery 
question. Whatever, in relation to that, may have 
been the views, political or moral, of the present sup- 
porters of the Government, if they are alike resolved 
to upheld civil authority and order against’the blows 
of a conspiracy, which, if successful, would make 
this continent a hell on earth—and if, inspired with 
this purpose, they are further determined to attack 
the rebellion in its weakest point, bring its wicked 
wer to the speediest close, and inaugurate & peace 
which shall be lasting, their course is perfectly plain, 
and they will act unitedly. The loyal may rest from 
the contests of theoretical abolitionism, when to be a 
loyalist is te be a practical abolitionist. 

Aside from the question of freedom, the war has 
“a moral basis.” Allegiance to rightfal authority 
is a moral sentiment. Civil government is a divine 
ordinance, and within its appropriate province it is 
to be sacredly guarded and cherished. Rebellien 
desecrates this centiment, repudiates it, and tramples 
upon it, and the loyal feeling which so promptly ac- 
cepted the war was a healthy reaction from the trea- 
son which precipitated it upon us. The sentiment of 
loyalty, indeed, as manifested in chivalrous attach- 
ment te a Chief Magistrate, as such, is comparative- 
ly feeble among us. The British soldier wears the 
royal cipher on his accouterments, has it constantly 
before his eye, and a resolve to fight and die for his 
Queen is the form in which he expresses his patri- 
otic devotion. We can hardly appreciate, in a re- 
public, the intensity with which this feeling of loyalty 
sometimes glows in feudal and monarchical domin- 

when, for instance, it rallied the Hungarians, 

their drawn sabers, in such wild enthusiasm, 

the person ef their beloved sovereign, Maria 

Still we are loyal to law, and the image of | 

mind and te dear to 
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and forthé honor of that, and in defense of what it 
symbolizes, we are ever ready to peril our all. Our 
country, the home of our fathers, and blessed by our 
fathers’ God, is, under him, the object of our leyal 
affection and homage. 

Still it must be confessed that the sentiment ef 
loyalty, as exhibited in other lands, is less indigenous 
to ours than the spirit of liberty ; anda war which 
combines both in its prosecution, derives from the 
latter an untold accession of moral power. We were 
bern of Freedom, and on the shores and in the wilds 
where she sought refuge from oppression, and built 
up a Christian civilization, she holds her seat. Beau- 
tiful upon our mountains have been her feet; aloag 
our hillsides and through our valleys her cheering 
voice has been heard. And in identifying our cause 
with hers, we enlist in its support the strengest force 
which has wrought in our history. 

From the same source we gather the strength ef 
that inspiration which quickens the soul of genius, 
and which, through the lays of the poet, has in all 
ages thrilled the hearts of the people. The power 
which dwells in the national ballads is the exelusive 
heritage of freedom. 

‘Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its luster and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it.” 
Even the author of Lalla Rookh, whose life was far 
from suggesting the earnestness of devetion te a 
principle, confesses that his Muse crooped under the 
soft skies of the East, and he began to despair ef a 
kindling enthusiasm, until the thought occurred te 
him of interweaving with his story the struggle ef 
popular liberty with despotism, and from that me- 
ment he felt a new impulse and an undertone of sen- 
timent pervading alike the stormy speech of the war- 
rior and the tender plaint of the maiden, touched the 
hearts of his countrymen with unwonted effect, as 
beneath the oriental drapery they felt the strong beat 
of freedom’s throb. 
* Nor sball Iran. beloved of her Hero! forget thee— 
Though tyrants watch over her tears as they start.” 

If in this conflict we fail to invoke this “ home-felt 
inspiration,’ we dwarf the majestic proportions of eur 
cause, endanger even its present and partial success, 
and rob it, together with the literature which should 
embalm it, of the meed ef a glorious immortality. 

There is a growing disposition to scrutinize the 
moral features of every enterprise and institution, 
and a cause has strength to-day only as it is morally 
strong. In this gigantic struggle we need the effect- 
ive aid of that moral conviction, that love of right 
and hatred of oppression, which resides ia every just 
and generous nature, and which we call to our side 
when we lift the banner of freedom for the enslaved. 
The rights of man are sacred. Every act of injust- 
ice and cruelty, even to the humblest individual, 
sends an appeal direct to the throne of God. And 
when a whole race of the unoffending have been pre- 
scribed and despoiled, the lawful redress of their 
wrongs must commend itself to every righteous soul, 
and command the high approval of heaven. Such a 
seivice, directly in the line of patriotic duty, will in- 
fuse into our ranks a more solemn persuasion that 
they are fighting in a good cause, and that if they 
fall, they will leave to their friends and their times a 
memory which patriotism and humanity will alike 
hallow. And our Republic will be fatally recreant te 
the opportunities and possibilities ef the hour, if she 
disregards the providential demand to blend this cou- 
test for national unity with the holy cause of univer- 
sal liberty. 

The letter quoted at the commencement of this 
article has a very suggestive passage bearing on the 
issues here presented : 

“ Another thoughtful man and a Union man here remarked te 
me: ‘This is not a civit war merely. It is a war of civilization 
against barbarism ; of liberty against sldvery. It is a war be- 
tween the moral, intellectual, and industrial culture of the free 
states, and the moral, mental, and industriai stagnation of the 
slave states Our rebels represent the monarchical, abselubist, 


sespotic instinct of America, The United S:ates is the exponecat 
of republican, democratic freedom and humanity, education, 


aren. en an -angus ee 
of power in the New, but only to be overthrown with a crash 


which must sbake the foundation of tyranny all over the worid,’ 

“The man who thus spoke to me is a scholar, standing eutgideg 
of all political and military erganization, and too aged te be ms. 
lested by his townsmen. The day may come when I shall no a¢ 
iiberty to mention his name. In the ,midet of the sattragiig 
over our retreat at Bull Run, such words sounded te ma jig, 
heavenly inspiration, and the name of that noble and tho\y,;. 
ful man is treasured up in my heart, and shall be in due \,, 
recorded ia history. I found at least one sensible man ie \_ 
mented Richmond.” 


One is reminded of the besieged city in which 
“there was found a poor wise man, and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city ”’—and cannot help wish- 
ing that this aged patriot might be equally sucoess- 
ful in imparting his wisdom to his neighbors, and 
thus securing their only possible deliverance. Aad 
this testimony encourages the hope that the pregress 
of events will disclose an increasing number, both in 
the North and in the South, whose convictions will 
be as clear and comprehensive as those of this 
“ noble and thoughtful man” respectiog the moral 
basis of the war. 





BRITISH ERMITIES AND SYMPATHIES. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





To THE Epitors oF Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The recent news from America has been most welcome 
ard reassuring. It requires strong faith to hold en 
egainst a succession of failures, and though true and 
well-informed men held firm to the conviction that the 
Nerthern men ard the Government would assert them- 
selves, yet the popular mind was beginning to be shaken 
by the apparent success of the South, and by the per- 
sistent though altogether unfounded assertions of the 
Soutb, reaflirmed by the New York press, that Britisa 
policy was Southern. The news of the success of the 
naval operations, then, is most timely. The prociama- 
tion of Genera! Fremont in Missouri is equally assuring. 
Iu it a known man speaks, and his speech means action 
also. In reference to it, the question here is: Will tae 
Washington Government—will the Northern prees an¢é 
people sustain Fremont? will they seo that the fierce 
fires of the Southern Confederates cannot be extin- 
guished by roee- water ;—that a large price must be pa d 
ane seme risks iun to secure Christian civilization aad 
freedom against the high-handed and intolerable seumi- 
barbarism of the South and slavery? The concurring 
statements regarding the capabilities of the United States 
soldiers—mauger the panic —given by public and private 
letters, and the universal testimony borne to the abilisies 
and energy of General McClellan, also inspire stronger 
hopes. Though it must be said that the tone of exaggera- 
tion which pervades the American references to the 
General are, to English apprehension, injudicious, un- 
seemly, ard in very bad taste. It is crushing the knight 
with kis armor before he has donned it. 

The American has now every motive to devoted patri- 
Giism, and scarcely needs any derived from the outer 
world. But it may be allowed to say that the people and 
Government have even more to fight for than the rescue 
of the American continent from barbarism, Erewhile 
the American has bad imaginings and an ideal which 
fruits have not yet sustained. America has not been 
that high and guiding star of the world which it was ex- 
pected to be. Slavery, and the ragged side of democratic 
institutione, too frequently exhibited, have prevented 
this. Yet America has been a word of fear to despots 
and would-be despots everywhere. Here, in England, 
the cloven foot has been exhibited—not, indeed, in form 
and msnner apprehended popularly by Americans, ner as 
so grossly misappreher ded of late by the American press, 
but has been and is displayed with all subtiety and 
malice by a clique or party whose selfish instincts prompt 
them to incessant hostility to the principle of popular 
institutions and political and religious equality. 

The triumph of free trade has been gall and wormwoed 
to these British Southerners and reactionaries: the great 
reductions in indirect taxation have alarmed them: they 
have continued visions of an increased direct taxation: 
For five years past especially Mr. Brion has beea made 
the mark of a studied and persisient hostility; not, 


ch bigotry with the New-Chureh skepticiom. Thoy 
Saernnek, Badducees in the of “The Church,” and 
sreioe masked as Liberals. These are the men whe, wich 
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one, in the design to “ Amer 

and these are the men who ar 
ef American troubles. 

¥ the gentlemen of the press 
apprehend this simple and natu 
errors which are as grotesque 

and would be able with skiil a: 

when returning the blow, As 

aided, and the friendly British 

have been assailed, instead of t 

the British and the American p 

It were altogether uDjust to 
aristocracy of England, as a 
United States. One has only t 
and truly liberal peers as Lord | 
Radnor, or of such as the D 
@arlisle, ef Lords Grenville, G; 
Newcastle and Earl Russell—, 
these, and to accept them as re 
are, in order to see that the g° 
lass, is not hostile either to fre 
in the United States. 

Nor, however impossible it r 
ean mind,—nor is it the cotton 
saeiifice the free North to the 8 
moved : how is it moving ? 

Six months since a New Yor 
declared that the Tory party an 
eombine to force the Governme 
ities wih America; at the sar 

assumed that the Government re: 
in favor of the South, and was 
teers of the Confederates. Ty 
Times said : 


“The Manchester and Conservat 
of asking that, if necessary, oar me 
demand the immediate presence of | 
wpen the lakes and the Atlantic coas 


Bhis is one of a hundred malic 
ventions regarding England an 
the American people have every 
But months have passed aw 
now moviog. But how, and in 
ferce the blockade, of which fr 
mot been a word of British origh 
the Bouth at any rate; contrariy 
diminish the consumption. an 
mills for two days in the wee 
adepted throughout Lancasbi) 
lords” have also asked the pre 
Finance Minister of India, who 
his post. He is at Manchester t 
the broad set of cotton, and c 
public opinion has been, and i; 
the cotton states, but toward In: 
evident that, whatever may be 
in America, as between freedor 
will be fought, and will be cor 
The American slaveholders wil! 
on the battle-field of India. 

But to revert for a moment t 
above: The Northerners are 
than freedom and Christian civil 
have to re-establish and purify, < 
view of the world, and of Engl: 
have to put to silence the ignora 
to rebuke the insolence of the p: 
ers of a spurious Christianity ; th 
established and endowed clerical! 
eali “The Church,” and by whic 
Americans have to put to sh 
ries—the men who would prolo: 
nepely, and abused power in E 
parading the failure of democrac 

There men are now canting a 
disregard of public and personal 
tional ebligations, with which “ 
is being carried on. Their hypo 
the British press. But one woul 
ures of the hypocrisy of this par 

States, in the place of the wild z 
gress and genera! imputations. 
Teries and the Boroughmongers 
Thing, miscalled a Government, 
misgoverned, ruined, and starving 
laws had been forced at the poi 
immeasurable folly and cruelty ;— 
ple petitioned for Parliamentary re 
bring their naked misery from ] 
what then, in 1817 and 1819, did t 
ing hypocrites, who now profess t 
Jate vigorous action of the Aine 
did they in defense of their syste 
the carrnet --4 --~--4ivv as 
anything, was the British Constit 
the habeas corpus ; they cramme 
victims, without accusation or 
trial ; hey passed gagging bills, ; 
dom of the press ; they establishe 
trieuvd blood-money. This did 
ehilde”, smoother hypocrites, are 
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their will in the interests of slaver 
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every effort to reduce an annual t 
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“democracy,” because Congress a 
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their aristocratic and monarchica 
and-by. Meanwhile there is the 
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when in possession of all the mate 
Government expended on the arr 
hundred and seventy-five millions 
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the interests of despots and dyna: 
may not expend their blood and t 
their own Government and soil. 
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CHRIST EVERY HOUR. 


We know not to whom we are indebted for a 
manual of devotion lately published under the title 
of “ Morning, Noon, and Night; or, Christ in every 
Page.” It is issued anonymously by Mr. John A. 
Gray, with only his imprint as the printer, at 683 
Broadway ;—neither title-page, introduction, nor 
preface giving any clue to its author. But the heart 
of the reader soon comes into sympathy with a writer 
who shows so much of the mind of Christ. For 
every day in the year this volume contains a text, 
with a brief meditation, a verse of sacred poetry, and 
a prayer, each leading us to the contemplation of 
Christ. There is nothing novel in the plan, and we 
do not propose to speak of the book It is its central 
thought and spirit that impress us—a spirit that we 
would fain receive into our hearts, transfer to these 
columns, manifest in life—Christ on every page, 
Christ in every hour, Christ the light of every thought, 
Christ the object of every desire, Christ the center of 
ail life and iow *- +«o eayuung extravagant in 
this? Anything impossible? or, if possible, anything 
restric‘ed to the favored few ? 

Just this it is that Christ himself desires—so con- 
atant a communion with the believing soul that He 
may be said to abide with it; so constant a recog- 
nition of himself that the believer can say with Paul, 
“ for me to live is Christ.”” The promise of Christ’s 
abiding contemplates such a consciousness of the 
Savior’s presence in the mind, that it shall carry his 

spirit into all the life, and be ready at any moment 
to return from its necessary secular and domestic oc- 
cupations, to the devout and joyful contemplation of 
himself. Nothing less than this high and blessed 
communion should be the aim of the believer ; 
nothing less than this can satisfy the renewed and 
praying spirit. And when one thus comes to the 
consciousness of Christ’s presence every hour, his 
life infused throughout with the spirit of the Master, 
be Mae becomes a living epistie, with Christ on 





HOW TO PREVENT A SERVILE INSUR- 
RECTION. 


Tur slaves in the seceded states can hardly be 
expected to remain quiet through all the progress of 
the war, unless some change in their condition and in 
their relations to scciety and Government shall keep 
them quiet. Everybody, whether loyal or in sympa- 
thy with the rebellion, seems to be looking with pain- 
ful anxiety for the hour when the long-oppressed 
African, seizing the advantage which this conflict 
offers him, shall take into his own hands the dreadful 
work of liberation and of vengeance. 

It seems to be assumed by some that in order to 
prevent a servile insurrection, the National Govern- 
ment must carefully disavow, through its mnilitary 
functionaries, all prejudices against slavery; and 
fugitive slaves taking refuge in our camps, or coming 
within our lines for protection, must be surrendered 


with alacrity on demand of their owners, or even | can the slaveholding states, while this war goes on, 
sent back before they are demanded. The opinion of | be secured against the desolation that must ensue 


such men seems to be that the negroes will rise with upon an abolition of slavery by the insurrection of 
the torch and the knife at the first ray of hope; and | the slaves? 


that unless the Government is distinctly understood 
to be sending its armies into the field for the purpose 


responsible for an outbreak of indiscriminate massacre 
and conflagration throughout the Southern states. 
Others acem to think that the question of the crisis 
is between two different methods of abolishing 
slavery. With them the alternative is—either, on 
the one hand, to proclaim immediate and universa 
emancipation of the slaves as our method of carrying 
on the war against the slaveholding states,—or, on the 
other hand, by a continued and vigorous blockade of 
the Southern coast, to suppress the exportation of 
cotton till the markets of the world shall be supplied 
with cotton produced by the cheaper agencies of free 
labor. The first plan they reject, because they regard 
it as simply an invitation of the slaves to insurrec- 
tion, and because they foresee; in its effects through- 
out the slave states, little less than the disorganization 
of all industry, the destruction of all capital, and a 
general anarchy, displacing at least for a season 
whatever civilization has heretofore coexisted with 
slavery. The other plan is commended to their 
judgment by the consideration that it excludes, as 
they think, the danger of insurrection, and yet insures 
a gradual and almost voluntary abolition of slavery 
by the Southern states themselves ; for indeed, what 
else than the abolition of slavery will be possible to 
them, when they shall have been brought into a con- 
Gition of chronic distress by the impossibility of main- 
taining by slave labor any competition with the cotton 
which is to be produced so abundantly by free labor 
in other countries ? 

If the problem is how to abolish slavery, we de- 

sire to have it understood that we are not in favor of 
evoking a‘servile insurrection for that purpose. Nor 
would we propose to abolish slavery by any method 
which will not diminish instead of increasing the 
probability of such & catastrophe. Wedo not agree 
with those who are clamorous for a Presidential proc- 
lamation, to appear instanter, abolishing slavery at 
a dash “by the war. power,” under the pretense of a 
military necessity ; yet we would not say that even 
their plan, as they understand it, implies anything 
like an insurrection of the slaves with fire and 
slaughter, or even any interruption greater than has 
already taken place in the industry of the Southern 
states. In what way they propose to guard against 
such resulte, we need not undertake to say. Per- 
haps they have not yet considered in detail how their 
plan is to work when carried into execution. But 
if they were to say that, at the worst, their plan in- 
volves no greater danger of insurrection, with con- 
sequent massacre and conflagration, than is involved 
in the actual policy of the Administration so far as it 
has been made intelligible, we could not venture to 
contradict them. 

Nor can we entirely agree with those who hold 
that a continued and close blockade of the Southern 
coast is all that need be done, or can be done legiti- 
ma‘ely for the abolition of slavery in the progress and 
results of this war. We hope indeed for great results 
from the competition of free labor with slave labor in 
the production of cotton. We know that the non- 
exportation of cotton from the United States has 
already done much to stimulate the production of 
cotton by free labor in other countries. We know 
that every farthing added to the price of a pound of 
cotton in Liverpool, is felt in all the provinces of 
India, in Jamaica, in Surinam, in Egypt, in Brazil, 
and will soon be felt in Central Africa, as an incite- 
ment to voluntary industry and to all the growth of 


civilization. Yet we are by no means convinced that. 


this blockade, with the present stimulus which it in- 
cidentally gives to the cultivation of cotton in other 
parts of the world, is all that our Government can de 
toward killing the root of all the mischief, and so 
obtaining a permanent peace. Everybody knows 
that the cause of the war is to be found not in any 


ratural diversity of interests between the Nerth and 
the South, ror in any want of consanguinity, or of « 
Everybody 


historic national unity, but only in slavery. 
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been the one cause of the present war against our na- 
tional unity and against the being of our Government, 
shall be extirpated, it will never cease to bear fruit 
after its kind in the repudiation of debts; in the {n- 
crease of all public burthens ; in the progressive dez- 
radation, intellectual and social, of large masses of 
the people ; in every sort of violent outrage against 
the freedom of utterance and of thought ; in ceassless 
agitatio: to obtain new markets for the sale of human 
beings ; in piratical expeditions against neigh»oring 
nations ; in wars of aggression for the acquisition of 
new territories to be peopled with slaves ; in treason 
ard renewed rebellion against the principle of con- 
stitutional government by the ballot ; in whatever can 
contribute to national infamy. If there is indeed, as 
we trust there is, a judicious and far-seeing states- 
manship guiding our Government at this crisis, we 
are sure that the opportunity of doing something 
more repidly effectual than a temporary interruption 
in the exportation of cotton can be, for the certain if 
not the instant removal of that world-infamous in- 
justice, slavery,—will not be neglected. 

Does anybody ask what more can be done without 
proclaiming the instantaneous abolition of slavery, 
and taking the chance of whatever ruin may ensue? 
We answer, first of all, if may be made clearly intelli- 
gible to. everybody, North, South, and in foreign lands, 
that our»Government is not making war in the inter- 
est of slavery, and that it does not undertake to guar- 
antee either the safety of the institution in any seced- 
ed state, or right of any slaveholder to the possession 
of his slave. Let it be unequivocally declared that 
slavery is a state inetitution, local and uot national, 
and that where the state is at war with the National 
Government—where there is no governor, no legisla- 
ture, no court, which we can recognize—there is no 
anthority known to us by which any man can be law- 
fully made a slave, or held as such. Next, let our 
President, our heads of departments, our members of 
Congress, and all our generals, be thoroughly disa- 
bused of the political tradition that there is some spe- 
cial sanctity in the ownership of a slave, and that a 
negro or mulatto must be presumed to be somebody’s 
property unless he can exhibit his “free papers.” 
Next, let it be understood that what we are doing in the 
seceded states is war ; that no deserter or fugitive from 
the enemy, whatever his complexion, is to be given up to 
any claim of the enemy under whatever pretense; 
and that every acre of ground which we conquer from 
tke enemy, js to be held for the time being as con- 
quered tenitory, and governed provisionally by mili- 
tary authority. Next, let that military authority pro- 
vide fur the government and protection of all slaves 
within db aan of ane annqnest, who chall bo loyal 
and obedient to the United States ; let it take care 
that there shall be no insurrection, no vagabondism, 
ro riotous proceedings, no breaches of the peace on 
the part of whites or blacks; and let it arrange the 
relations between laborers and the employers of 
labor, not according to laws which have perished on 
that soil with the power that ordained them, but ac- 
cording to the equity of the case, and the exigencies 
of the public welfare. Next, let the guarantee be 
given that every man within the area of our conquest, 
who will bear true allegiance to the Government of 
the United States, shall be recognized as a man, and 
shall be protected as such in his person, in his family, 
and in all his future earnings, so long as he remains 
a peaceable and orderly subject of the Government. 
Then the formal abolition of slavery may be left to 
the course of events. 

Is not this, or some such course as this, the only 
rational way to preclude the dreadful and constantly 
imminent danger of a servileinsurrection? Howelse 
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cations that the Nassau-street Tract Society feels 
both the moral and the financial pressure of the 
times. The American Tract Society at Boston 
resumed its independent status and its original 
national prerogatives, upon two great principles,— 
the one moral, the duty of publishing Christian argu- 
ment and testimony upon the sinfulness of slavery— 
the other financial, the duty of making the manufac- 
turing or publishing department of a book and tract 
society self-sustaining, and of appropriating the dona- 
tions of the churckes directly to the work of gratui- 
tous distribution, or to increase the facilities of circu- 
lation. Upon both points this movement has been 
widely approved by the churches. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that the Society at Boston, which has 
just published the story of the Christian labors of 
Tuomas Fowr.. Buxvron for the abolition of slavery, 
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the spiritual profit of the local church, the work tnat 
a colporter is hired to do. Upon the present system, 
the churches pay for manufacturing the books, and 
pay again for selling them. 

What we like in the American Tract Society at 
Boston is, that it conducts its business upon business 
principles. It does not incumber itself by immense 
accumulations of stereotype plates and books, paid 
for by the churches, only to lie idle in vaults and 

warerooms. It employs the regular channels of 
trade both in the manufacture and in the distribution 

of its books; it aims to pay the cost of manufacture 

by a small profit on its publications ; and it usees- 
largely the local agencies for distribution which every 

Christian neighborhood can furnish. It needs of 
course a working capital as the basis of its opera- 

tions ; but its aim is to use the money of the churches 

directly in the work of distribution. Therefore that 

Society is a benevolent institution. But if evertt 
shall depart from this pelicy and seek to become a 

book-manufacturing establishment at the public ex- 

pense, we shall warn the churches to be quit of it. 

If our measure of economy seems severe, it is none 

the less just ; for it is required not only by the times, 

but by sound principles both of business and of be, 

nevolenee. The Nassau-street Society might regain 

public confidence, by adopting the moral and financia] 

principles which have so effectually commended the 

Society at Boston to the favor of the churches. But 
then, a fortiori, there would be no need of two Seok. 


auxiliary of the original and parent inastitation at 
Beston. 





THE CHICAGO SEMINARY AND 
HEBALD. 


Tur Theological Seminary at Chicago is an icsti- 
tution which the Congregational churches of the 
West and the Northwest cannot, and, we are sire, 
will not, suffer to die. Its plan, for this country, is 
original, and is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the 
West. It is meither the design nor the tendency of 
this Seminary to lower the standard of theologipal 
education, by opening a short and easy road from the 
plow, the anvil, the work-bench, to the pulpit. The 
Seminary is manned by scholars, whose own gits 
and training have been proved, and who know tno 
well the value of thoroughness in ministerial educa 
tion, to allow that which is superficial to pass with 
their indorsement. In no Seminary in the land are 
the instructors more thoroughly imbued with the 
epirit of systematic training. What this Seminary 
aims to provide for as specialties in its course of in 


yourg men, who, for various reasons, cannot take a 
thorough collegiate course, and cannot even pursue 
Greek and Hebrew in the Seminary, and also to keep 
all its students in direct contact with the churches 
cwing their course, that they may keep up their 
knowledge of the world, and become familiar with 
the duties and methods of the pastoral office. For 
the first of these objects, the Seminary provides a 
thorough course of exegesis upon the English Bible; 
and we cannot doubt that a very useful class of min- 
isters may be trained upon such a foundation. With 
a view to the second, it divides the year into a lec- 
ture term and a readirg term. The latter is designed 
to be to the theologue what office-reading and clini- 
cal instruction are to the medical student. For a 
thorough and masterly discussion of this system, 
with special reference to its adaptation to the West, 
we again refer the reader to the essay of Dr. Kit- 
chel of Detroit, in the October number of The 
Congregational Quarterly, which has already been 
noticed under the Editors’ Table. 


of its securities. Yet, hard as these times are, we 
feel sure that the means required for the support of 
this Seminary can and will be raised. Let the East 
ard the West work together for an object so import- 
ant to the churches. 

We aie sorry to hear of the demise of our lively 
little contemporary, The Congregational Herald. 
Not only has The Herald enjoyed the editorial good- 
will of The Independent, but two gentlemen con- 
nected with this journal gave a hundred dollars each 
to start The Herald, and one of them lately offered 
a hundred more toward paying off its debts. Of late, 
however, The Herald has been much given to carp- 
ing at The Independent, and being somewhat rabid 
against the imaginary “tendencies ’’ of this journal, 
it appears to have bitten sundry members of the 
Convention at Chicago with the infection under which 
it died. A very worthy gentleman, who has favored 
us with many columns of both religious and secular 





enjoys the respect and confidence of evangelical 

Christians in a far higher degree than the Society in 

Nassau street, which sought to obliterate the testi- 

mony of his favorite brother, Josrrn JoHN Gurney, 

against the horrors of the African slave-trate. There 

cannot be a doubt as to the measure of Christian 

approbation relatively accorded to these two Societies 

for their respective positions with regard to the great 

crime of slavery. And yet upon that subject, the 

Nassau-street Administration have indicated no 

change that would approximate them to the present 
tone of the churches. Is it strange then, that this 
Society is suffering through the withdrawal of public 
confidence ? 

Ne lees emphatic is the approval given by the 
Christian public to the financial policy of the Ameri- 
ean Tract Society at Boston. Already the receipts 
of that Society almost equal those of the Society in 
Naesau street, and the demand for its new and living 
bocks is every where increasing. The monthly circu- 
lation of the two journals of the Society at Boston» 
exceeds by nearly 90,000 copies the joint issue of 
The Messenger and Child’s Paper from the Boston 
Depository under the old arrangement. The churches 
are not willing to raise money to be invested in old 
stereotype plates and a stock of paper, printed or 
unprinted, when they can apply it directly to the 
work of circulating a fresh and vigorous evangelical 
literature throughout the land. 

In these circumstances the duty of the churches and 
of the constituency of the Nassau-street Society is 
exceedingly plain. A Society which owns a large 
real estate in the most valuable business section of 
New York, which possesses all the machinery for 
book-manufacture, and a large stock of materials and 
publications, should no longer be entertained as an 
object of charity in the churches. The Christian 
public should say to such an institution, “ Our chari- 
ties in the past have amply endowed you. In these 
times of pressure our funds must go directly to sup- 
port missionaries agd churches—the living agents in 
the work of evangelization; and you, with your 
princely endowment, must manage your business as 
prudently and safely as the Harpers and the Carters do 
theirs. The Carters have a catalogue of evangelical 
literature as full and rich as Yours—but they ask no 
help to manufacture or to sell their books. Dismiss 
your costly agencies; reduce your expenses; and 
conduct your business as a business, and according 
to the times.” The time has come when the churches 
ought to say this to every such Society ; and the time 
is not distant when they will say it. One good effect 
of the financial crisis through which we are passing, 
will be to rid the churches of the incubus of a class of 
publishing societies that serve only to hamper their 
charities. 


Then as to the work of distributing tracts or relig- 
jous books, let pastors, churches, and Jocal tract 
societies buy at No. 150 Nassau street, or anywhere 





krows that till the malignant barbarism which has 


maiter about the West—and whose communications 

we have sometimes forborne to publish, because of 
their secular character or controversial spirit—is re- 

ported to have said that ‘“ The Independent was of 
tco worlély a character to merit the name of a re- 

ligious paper; neither did the religious iuterests of 
the West receive any attention from the editors of 
The Independent.” Others are said to have spoken 

in a similar strain. 

As this journal does not seek the indorsement of 
ecclesiastical conventions, neither coeés it hold itself 
amenable to their criticisms, nor in any way subject 
to their dictation. Yet in all candor we would say 
to these Christian brethren who have thus openly 
vented complaints against us, You have misjudged 
both The Independent and yourselves. Never, in 
any case, has a communication been slighted at this 
office because it had reference to affairs at the West 

Indeed, no communications are more acceptable than 
well. written articles upon “‘the religious interests’’ 
of that region. What journal has done more than 
The Independent for the support of home missioaa- 
ries and the building of churches at the West, or for the 
supply of pestors’ libraries in the newer settlements ? 
What journal has done more than this to vindicate 
ard to further the policy which our Congregational 
brethren at the West have felt to be important for 


the West, though upon religious affairs, have somé- 
times found their way into our waste-basket ;—but 
so have ten times as many communications from the 
East. In that matter the printer’s “ rules ”"—not 
geographical lines—prescribe our parallels of latitude 
and longitude. Sometimes a report of a meeting at 
the West has been’ anticipated in our religt 
ous summary of the previous week; or it 
was too lengthy and verbose — for some 
Western writers seem to imagine that a news- 
paper is a prairie, over which they can sow acres of 
words ;—or such communication had reference to @ 
topic of local interest and controversy, which at this 
distance did not seem important to the general public. 
The affair of Knox College was of deep interest to 
Congregationalists in Illinois. We published sundry 
communications about it, and a summary of the case ; 
but we could not burden our columns with the whole 
controversy, Many communications from the West, 
purporting to be about “ rel'gious interests,” prove at 
bottom to be an advertisement of town-lots in some 
thriving, educational, religious, railroading town, to 
which Christians at the East are invited to emigrate. 
Of course such “ religious interests,” even though the 
report of a revival is the speculator’s text, “ receive 
no attention from the editors of The Independent,” 
In one word, we must judge—even though we mis- 
judge—as to the fitness of all communications. If 
any are not suited with The Independent, as a whole, 
they are not in any way solicited to take it. The 
editors, while ready to profit by all fair suggestions, 
must continue to conduct it acccrding to their owa 
best judgment. 





lation is national cannot give large space to any local 
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affairs, euch a paper as The Congregational Herald 
ought to be sustained for the especial interests of 
Western Corgiegationalists. By all means let The 
Herald be revived, or a new paper started under an 
improved maragement. And in token of our good- 
will, we hereby engage to furnish to every minister 
at the West, whe will send us two new subscribers, 
with four dollars, a copy of The Congregational 
Herald or such other peper as shall be started in its 
place, for one year from the receipt of said subscrip- 
tions. 





COL. E. D. BAKER. 


One of the severest losses yet sustained by the 
Government in the prosecution of the war has failen 
upon us in the death of Senator Baker, the moving 
spirit of the California brigade. At the mass-meeting 
upon Union square last April, we saw and heard Col. 
Baker for the first and last time ; but the impression 
then made by his person and his speech can never be 
effaced. His voice, by the richness and fullness of 
its tones and the distinctness of his articulation, com- 
manded the profound attention of that immense as- 
eemblage ; while the ease of his utterance, the grace, 
freedom, and earnestness of his manner, magnetized 
the multitude into a personal sympathy with the 
speaker. But more than voice or manner did the 
weight and wisdom of his words impress the 
thoughtful hearer. It was evident that the 
speaker, fresh from the anxious debates of the 
§enate in the eventful days preceding the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, had grasped the principles at stake 
in the opening war, and that he comprehended more 
than others the magnitude of the struggle upen which 
the nation had entered. His distinct and forcible 
statement of the question of nationality, government, 
freedom, against sectionalism, anarchy, and slavery, 
carried the assent equally of the working-man, the 
moralist, and the philosopher—for we heard from men 
of every class the strong response of conviction under 
his words. And when with solemn -earnestness he 
offered to leave the field of debate for the field of war, 
and to die for the country that had nursed and pro- 
tected him, the sympathetic hush told more power- 
fully than huzzas, how deep a chord he had reached 
in the hearts of the people. 

Brave, earnest, eloquent, self-sacrificing patriot! 
—worthy with Lyon to lead the noble army of mar-yrs 
in this great war of freedom and righteousness. Has 
not he, like Lyon, been sacrificed to that short- coming 
in strategic calculation, which seems to have fallen 
as a fatality upon the managers of the war? How 
much longer shal] we be called to sacrifice our ablest 
and noblest men in desperate-conflicts of honor and 
valor against overwhelming numbers of the enemy ? 





THE PROTESTANT COMMUNITY IW 
TURKEY. 


Ir is well understood by all who have given attention 
to the religious and civil economy of the Turkish 
empire, that in order to enjoy their civil and religious 
rights, the professors of each religion known in the 
empire must be represented at the Sublime Porte by 
a separate president. It is less than twenty years 
sicce the evangelical Protestants of Turkey have en- 
joyed the privilege of such a representation. At the 
first, the Armenian converts were oppressed in their 
civil rights by the Patriarch of their Church, who was 
also the civil head of the Armenian community ; just 
as, in the beginning, Jewish converts to Christianity 
were persecuted by the Sanhedrim, without inter- 
ference from the Roman authorities. But about 
fifteen years ago, a native Protestant community was 
organized, and this, through its Chancery—a purely 
civil establishment, elected by the community itself — 
stands at the Porte upon the same footing with other 
yah or non-Mussulman communities. The ex- 
Unity which it represents; and though 
its «fficers are few and their salaries moderate, it is 
diffieult for a community so poor and scattered to 
meet this demand. 

On the 2d of September last, the Protestant chap- 
lains, missionaries, and ministers, of all churches and 
countries, now residing at Constantinople, were con- 
vened to hear from the Vekeel or representative of the 
Protestant community, a statement of the financial 
condition of the Chancery. The following facts, 
carefully prepared by a committee, were submitted to 
the meeting : 


“The office of the Protestant Vekeel, or President, is 
the only regular and recognized means of communica- 
tion between the Turkish Government and the Protestant 
comm unity ; the only means by which a Protestant can 
be protected in case of molestation or encroachment on 
bis rights and privileges ; in a word, but for its existenee, 
nobody could in this land’ profess evangelical Christian- 
ity, and enjoy the civil and religious privileges granted by 
the Suitan to his Christian subjects. This institution, 
however, unavoidably requires, and that with the strictest 
econcmy, an annual expenditure of 60,000 p., or less than 
£500. The Protestant community, numbering at present 
rather more than 7,000 souls, of whom 1,500 or 1,600 may 
be Hable to assessment, cannot, in its present circum- 
stances, porsibly raise the whole of the required reven- 
ue; because, First, They are generaily poor. Secondly, 
They have, as a eivil community, a great deal to expend 
for the transaction of their local civil affairs, in more than 
120 places, which was unnecessary till their separation 
frcm their old communities. Again, they have a great 
deal to expend for religious and educational purposes, in 
which they are always prone to be considerably more in- 
terested. For instance, in Marash the Protestant com- 
munity contributed, in 1860, 11,500 p. for religious pur- 
poses alone, while for the Chancery they sent only 
2,500 p. Besides these expenses the people have to pay 
three different taxes to the Government, the amount of 
which is two or three times more than all their civil and 
religious and educational expenses put together. And, 
once more, those who are indirectly persecuted by being 
deprived cf employment or being forsaken by their friends 
for their adherence to Protestantism, must necessarily 
deperd for help on the charity of their brethren—as not 
urfre quent occurrence. 

“Taking into consideration these and other similar 
causes, we think that the inadequate support extended 
to the Chancery dees not arise from any reluctance on 
tke part of our people to perform their duty, but from 
their present circumstances, @ change of which would 
soon enable them to support this establishment for them- 
selver. Now, however, with a balance of 25,000 p. 
slreads ac*ins¢ the office, and with the certainty that the 
end of the yeer will exhibit a deficiency of 30,000 more, 

the Board of Representatives of the Protestant comman- 
ity is placed in a condition of painful embarrassment. 


The disasters that must ensue from a failure of the 
Protestant Chancery were thus set forth by Rev. A. 
Themson, Agent of the British and Foreiga Bible 


Society : 

«“ Mr, Thomson stated that though from the peculiar 
constitution of Bible societies it had not been thought 
advisable to apply to either the British and Foreign or to 
the American Bible Society for aid toward this object, 
he was sure it would command the sympathies of all the 
true friends of those institutions. He himselfhad always 
regarded the Protestant Chancery with peculiar interest, 
not only for the sake of his excellent friend the Vekeel, 
who presided over it, but as the material embodiment of 
the religious liberty which, through God’s blessing, had 
been achieved for this country, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, but perhaps scarcely 
less so through the high moral character of the Protest- 
ent Armenians themselves, and the self-sacrificing con- 
stancy with which many of them had submitted to 
pecuniary losses in defense of their principles. To allow 
it to collapse would be ¢o relinquish nearly all that had 
been gained by twenty years of labor, suffering, and repre- 
resentation to the Government, would reduce the Protest- 
ant Rayahs to their former bondage under ecclesiastical 
authorities, ard deprive them of the only recognized me- 
dium of intercourse with the Government, in any case of 

that might unhappily arise in time to come. 
On all these grounds, and further, as it admitted acces- 
sions from every class and race of the subjects of the 
Empire, whether originally Armenians, Greeks, Jews, or 
of any other race, he thought the maintenance of the 
civil organization of the Protestant community an object 
in which every society was interested, which was engaged 
in cocking the evangelization of the natives of this coun- 
try. 








Several missionary societies have made small do- 
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catiors to support the Chancery; but this is hardly 
their province. We are sure that the friends of 
religious liberty will gladly contribute what is neces- 
sary to secure to the Protestants of Turkey their 
hardly-wen rights. Contributions specifically for this 
cbject may be sent to the office of the American 
Board. We cannot afford to lose, or even to risk, 
anything already won for religious freedom in Turkey. 





THE MANHOOD OF THE NEGRO. 


Mr. Szceztany Szwarp has settled for this Presi- 
dential term the question of the manhood of the negro. 
By one stroke of the pen he has reversed the infamous 
doctrine of Judge Taney touching the alien condition 
of free negroes in the United States, and the infamous 
refusal of the Buchanan Administration to grant to a 
free negro, going abroad, the protection guaranteed 
by the Government to its citizens in foreign countries. 
Rev. Henry H. Garnet, pastor of the Shiloh Pres- 
byterian church in Prince street in this city, 
is now in England furthering the objects of 
the African Civilization Society. Before his de- 
parture he obtained from the Secretary of State 
at Washington a passport in due form, requesting “ all 
whom it may concern to permit safely and freely to 
pass Henry H. Garnet, a ortizeN or rae Unirep 
Sratgs, and in case of need to give him all lawful aid 
and protection.”” Thus, under the great seal of the 
United States, a black man, of unadulterated negro 
blood, is declared before the civilized world to be en- 
titled to the protection of the Government, as a citi- 
zen. This single fact ought to satisfy the Christian 
and philanthropic people of England, of the vital dif- 
ference between.our present Administration and its 
predecessor upon the question of slavery and its 
related topics, and also of the bearing of the war for 
the Union upon the welfare of the black man. 

Mr. Stephens, Vice President of :he Southern Con- 
federacy, has taught us how Mr. Garnet would be 
regarded under such a governmént. These are his 
principles : ‘“‘ African slavery as it exists among us is 
the proper status of the negro in our form of civili- 
zation. ... . The corner-stone of our new govern- 
ment rests upon the great truth that the negro is not 
equal to the white man.” 

Let these declarations stand side by side, to 
interpret to foreign powers the two sides of our con- 
flict. On the one hand let the United States protect 
and defend the manhood of every negro within its 
jurisdiction, as a citizen, entitled to all the rights of a 
citizen under the Constitution,—and on the other let 
the Southern Confederacy stand forth as the cham- 
pion of the doctrine that ‘slavery is the normal 
condition of the negro ;’’ and the war that is waged for 
the manhood of four millions will have the approving 
sympathy of the civilized world. 





LETTERS TO A YOUNG MINISTER 


My Dear Brorner: 

You will be surprised to see your letter in print; but 
as similar inquiries are ofien addressed to me by 
young men just entering the ministry, and as the in- 
formation you seek may be useful to others, I shall 
avail myself of the courtesy of The Independent to 
answer you through its columns; and if you will 
promise not to betray my identity, I may hereafter 
address to you one or two letters through the same 
channel, upon metheds of study, the cultivation of the 
voice, the physiological regimen of student life, and 
other topies not treated in Seminary lectures, or in 
ordination sermons and charges. Possibly the experi- 
ence of one may convey profitable hints to others. I 
rejoice in all the success that the Master has given 
you in the ministry, and in your hopefal and earnest 
views of this ever-blessed work. But to your letter : 

——, INDIANA, Bept. 23, 1861. 

Dear Sir: I hope the kipincwe eS which you have 
take in now asking of you some fF advice, T have 
found myself not a little hampered since I entered the 
ministry (as I suppose every young minister has) by the 
want of adequate aids to the study of the Scriptures— 
especially competent commentaries. AsI live in a town 
where there are neither public nor private libraries, and 
where the standard authorities among the ministers 
seem to be Scott’s Bible and Doddridge’s Expositor, I 
am pretty much thrown upon my own resources for the 
means of study. I bave upon the New Testament, Ols- 
bhausen, Bengel, and Alford—the English edition. The 
latter I purchased in accordance with your advice. It 
has proved incomparably the best commentary I have 
ever seen. And its value to me emboldens me to ask 
you for advice in respect to commentaries on the Old 
Testament, on which I own literally nothing but Von 
Gerlach on the Pentateuch ard Townsend’s Arrange- 
ment of the Bible. I take the liberty of writing to ask 
you what is the best critical commentary in the English 
Janguage on the Pentateuch and on the Prophets, especi- 
ally the latter. I would rather wait and import the right 
book from England than getan inferior one here. I have 
on my list of books to be obtained, Henderson on Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as well as on the Minor Prophets; 
but I could find only the latter in New York, and think 
I may be mistaken in supposing he has writcen anything 
else. Very much in the Prophets is quite blind to me 
without some such sid. 


Is there anything better on the Pentateuch than Bush’s 
Notes? 


I would like also to know what one Systematic 
Theology now published would give me the best idea of 
New England orthodox theology? I have only Calvin’s 
Institutes and Edwards’ works. Can I get anything 
better as a standard than Prof. Wooa’s Lectures? 

I should be glad indeed to be able to make out a com- 
plete list of the best commentaries on the Bible now 
published in the English language. I could hereafter 
keep up with the times through the book notices of The 
Independent, and should hope to be able gradually in this 
way to procure the best standard works. I cannot hope 
to have a very large library, and am therefore especially 
desirous to have it good as far as it goes. 

Hoping my need may excuse the trouble to which my 
inquiries may put you, I am 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
A. 

Before answering your questions as to pafticular 
bocks, let me commend your determination to acquire 
a library, and “to have it good as far as it goes.” 
Economy in other expenses, and good judgment in 
your selections, will enable you soon to stock your 
rhe.ves with quite a respectable array of standard 
works. (I believe you have no petty vices, such as 
the use of tobacco and like self-indulgences, which 
would waste in a year the value of many a good 
book.) . It was my fortune, at the beginning of my 
ministry, to receive from a valued kinsman—a mer- 
chant fond of literary pursuits—a gift of about one 
hundred weil-selected volumes, embracing many 
standard works in English literature. It was all the 
better that, with one or two exceptions, these were 
not strictly professional books ; for the possession of 
such a cellection as a foundation, stimulated me to 
supplement it with works in sacred literature and 
theology, and by appropriating from one to two 
hundred dollars yearly to this object, Ihave gradually 
acquired a library somewhat approximating one’s 
tastes and needs as a student, in the departments of 
Biblical criticism and literature, of sacred and secu- 
lar history, and of mental and moral philosophy. 
And yet how inadequate is a collection of three or 
four thousand volumes, with the privilege of great 
public libraries at hand, when one wishes to investi- 
gate some point of history or philosophy in all its 
bearings. It is a peculiarity of the ministry that it 
can make all knowledge tributary to its uses, and 
both the science and the nescience of these times 
require that a minister should be almost an encyclo- 
pedist, if he would fill out the scope of his office in 
illustrating truth and refuting error. Quite recently 
a stranger in a Western state wrote me for means of 
information touching certain Biblieal points of Egyp- 
tian history, which infidelity had assailed in the 
newspaper or the lyceum of his town, but which no 
library in all his region could help him to expound. 





time encounter like difficuities, I will say here, that 


go for nothing without books. As you may some. 
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I shall consider it no bre ach of confidence if you will 
show, or read aloud, to some wealthy member of 
your church, the foregoing Allusion to my merchant 
kine man,—thus giving your fri.2nd to understand, that 
no wiser or better thing can be done for the ministry 
and the charches than to provide pastors with good 
libraries for their work. 

But with limited means, you are wisely solicitous 
about the choice of books, and if a moderate experi- 
ence can help you here, I shall be thankful. Good 
advice would have saved me some bad investments. 
It is important to know how and where to buy, as 
well as what to buy. As a general rule avoid buying 
books on subscription, through faith in az author ora 
programme. I remember once subscribing for 
“ Bogue’s Theological Lectures, edited by Rev. 
Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey ;” and receiving in 
exchange for much good and lawful money, a bogus 
mages of students’ lecture room notes. Having never 
found any use for these octavo volumes, I would 
forward them to you, with sundry others, had I not 
read in The Independent of Oct. 3d, a Western man's 
exposure of the sham liberality of book-societies, in 
senting te your ‘ destitute parts’’ unreadable and 
unsaleable beoks. 

Again, as a general rule, do not expect to benefit 
yourself by buying books outside of the regular chan- 
nels of trade. When in New York or Boston, if you 
can spare the time for it, you will do well to explore 
the antiquarian book-stores, the auction-rooms, and 
the street stalls, for some stray volume at a cheap 
rate ;—but do not make any large purchase of a 
stranger by mere catalogue descriptions. I once 
attempted to import direct from London about a 
hundred dollars’ worth of standard theological works, 
adveriised in a book-monger’s catalogue at low 
prices, and warranted in good condition. After pay- 
ing freight and duties, I found myself the possessor of 
sundry shab>y and irregular volumes, and one or two 
impeifect sets, which I would willingly have paid a 
commission to get returned or exchanged. Of course 
there was no redress—though years after, I had the 
satisfaction of telling the antiquarian bibliopole in his 
own shop, that I considered him a humbug and a 
cheat. In the long run, I have found it safer if not 
always cheaper, to import books through Mr. Wiley, 
Scribner & Co., Mr Christern, Westermann Brothers, 
or some such established and responsible house, by 
which one is sure of honest dealing. It is of some 
advantage in making purchases, to be known asa 
customer; and it may also be your good fortune to 
establish friendly relations with some one in the 
book-trade, whose facilities or good-will may serve 
you at less than retail cost. If you make the acqui- 
sition of a good library a definite purpose and study, 
you will by-and-by be surprised at its growth, and at 
various unexpected influences of elective affiaity by 
which good books are attracted to your shelves. 

Pardon these minute but not unimportant prelimi- 

naries. When I write again, I hope to describe the 

apparatus criticus of a minister’s study. Meantime, 

I am as ever, 


Yours in fraternal bonds, A City Parson. 





OUR COUNTRY ABROAD. 


_ 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND GOVERNMENT HONORED IN 
EGYPT. 


A HIGHLY gratifying event in the news of the week 
is the energy displayed, ard the success achieved, by our 
newly appointed Consul-General at Alexandria, Mr. Wil- 
liam 8. Thayer, formerly of Northampton, who has had 
the honor of winning the first diplomatic laurels of the 
new Acministration. Coming, too, at the very climax 
of the great rebeliion, it may well be accepted as an 
omen of the speedy reinstatement of the United States 
in their proper place among the nations, in spite of the 
predietions of the English aristocracy that the Great 
Republic is exploded. 

STONSTies; Messrs: Lansing ana parner vr tw UL PK. 
Church, employed one Faris ei Hakem as an agent to 
distribute Bibles and tracts at Osiut, in Upper Egypt. a 
Coptic woman, who had been compelled to profess Mo. 
hammedavisem, engaged Faris to procure from the @adj 
or magistrate ef the place permission to return to \he 
profession of Christianity, in consequence of which p&r 
Faris was seized by a bigoted mob, and, with the conni\ 
ance of the authorities, bastinadoed and otherwise tor 
tured most inhumanly, and nearly killed. The tumult \ 


cus. The Consul-General was appealed to, and he made 


such earnest representations to the Viceroy—making it a 
test question whether the Government was to be re- 
garded as competent and faithful to its duties, and push- 
ing aside all equivocations, demaneing the infliction of 
summary punishment as the only apology to be accepted— 
that an order was forthwith issued to punish the Cadi 
and twelve others, by a year’s imprisonment and a fine 
of $5,000, to be paid to Faris, and the money was sent to 
the cousulate all in gold. Mr. Thayer has transmitted to 
our Government an admirable account of the whole 
transaction, which we should be glad to print entire, but 
can give only two brief extracts. In the final negotia- 
ticn with the Viceroy’s chief minister, he says: 


“I wished his Higt ness to chastise offenders against my Gov- 
ernment as promptly as he would chastise offenders against his 
own. Tere was no need of further investigation. The same 
facts which warranted, in the opinion of his Highness, the pun- 
ishwent of the Cadi, wou!d justify the punishment of the Cadi’s 
accomplices. I would not be satisfied without the imprisonment 
of them all, in addition toa heavy fine. His Excellency replied 
that the Viceroy was extremely desirous to meet my wishes, but 
feared such severe penalties would only produce fresh animosi- 
ties against the Christians; would not milder penalties serve my 
purpose better? To this I answered that half-way measures ir- 
ritated rather than subdued the disorderly, tempting them to try 
their strength with the Government. For the dispersal of mobs 
—in my own country, at least—the superior efficacy of bullets 
over biank cariridges had been conclusively tested. I again 
urged tke importance of immediate action, that I might report 
to my as a satisfactory solution of the matcer by the 
next mail.” 


The Viceroy the next day replied that he would im- 
prison the men, but thought the term too long and the 
fine too great. 


“T replied that, in consideration of the prompt and handsome 
manner in which his Highness had treated my wishes, I would 
copsent to reduce the pecuniary award to $5,600; but when so 
small a pericd as one month was suggested, I fearea his H'ghuess 
did not appreciate the enormity of the crime he proposed to pun- 
ish. For the culprit who steals my spoons one mornth might be 
sufficient ; but here wasacrime agains: civilization—a crime 
which it was the interest of the Egyptian, not less than of my 
own Government, to rebuke, and the minimum of punishment I 
could accept was one year. I begged his Excellency to assure 
the Viceroy that he would never regret having embraced the 
opportunity I thus gave him of commending his Government to 
the sympathies of the world, and as I had heard that the Viceroy 
was intending to sail that day for Constantinopie, I trusted he 
wou.d send me a favorable reeponse before his departure.” 


This suwaviter in modo and the fortiter in re were too 
much for the Viceroy, who ended the matter by conceding 
all that our representative demanded. 


“ Accordingly this morning, just two months since the day of 
my arrival in Egypt, I had the satisfaction of seeing the mes- 
senger of the Government deposit a bag containing the five 
thousand dollars in gold in the office of this consulate-general, 
where it is now held subject to the order of the beneficiary.” 


Mr. Thayer’s excellent management of this affair has 
received, as it deserved, the emphatic approbation of the 
Government, and elicited the following autographic letter 
from President Lincoln to the Viceroy: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

To His Highness, Mohammed Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt ant 
its Dependencies, etc., etc, : . 
Great AND Goop Friznp: I have received from Mr. Thayer, 

Consul-General of the United States at Alexandria, a full ac- 

count of the liberal, enlightened, and energetic proceedin 

which, on his complaint, you have adopted in bringing to specdy 
and _— punishment the parties, subjects of your Highness 
egypt, who were concerned in am act of cruel persecu- 

i aris, an agent of certain Christian missionaries in 

U oo Egypt. 


pray your Highness to be assured that these pooesatings, at 
he nae and so just, will be regarded as a new and un- 
n proof equally of your Hig 4 — the 
United States, and of the firmness, in ity, and m with 
which the Government of your Highness is conducted. 
Wishing you great prosperity and success, I am your good 


friend, ABRAgAM LINCOLN. 
Waship » Oct. 9, 1861. 
By the President. Wu. H. Szwagp, Secretary of State. 


“The woman in the case” is assured the right to follow 
her new faith without«molestation, a fact quite as sig- 
nificant of the advance of religious toleration as the 
award to Faris. 





PuiLnanmonic.—Mars is not to have a monopoly of 
brase-bands and drums. We must keep up our tastes, 
and the refinements of society, even in the midst of 
war. We welcome the return of the Philharmonic 
season, which was inaugurated by a rehearsal last 
Saturday afternoon, at Irving Hall. One obvious 
advantage in such a hall over the Academy of Music, 
is that it affords no place for loungers to group together 
and annoy others by their conversation. We hope 








for a season of quite enjoyable concerts. 
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my subscription for another year, c 
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A GOOD OFFER. 


Let Every One Read It with His Own Eyes. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR HARD TIMES. 


Every subscriber to The Independent who, in re- 
newing his subscription for another year, shall inclose 
the name of one or more new subscribers (with the 
money) will be allowed One Dollar Each for every 
new subscriber. Thus, $20 sent by any present sub- 
eoriber will pay for eighteen new subscriptions, and 
will renew the subscription of the person sending this 
amount. Our old friends who, as the year is now 
drawing toward its close, are on the point of renewing 
their subscriptions, will fiad this offer exceedingly to 
their advantage. If any such are out of employment, 
they will find profitable oceupation, in this way, by 
procuring subscribers to The Independent. Others, 
who are beyond the necessity of acting from this 
mOtive, may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper 
whose sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 

Among the various kinds of correspondence re- 
ceived at our office, literary and otherwise, letters of 
the following character are just now the best : 

Norwicn, Ct., Oct 1st. 
To Tax Pustisuer or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Having noticed your liberal offer to old subscribers, 
on their making efforts to get new ones, I accordingly 
send you my name and thirty others, and inclosed 
you will find a check for thirty-two dollars, for thirty- 
one copies of The Independent from October 1, 1861. 

Yours, R. M. H—. 





- Suesoyean Fats, Wis. 
To J. H. Ricuarps, Ese : 

Dear Siz: I renew my subscription for The Inde- 
pendent, and send you the names of six new sub- 
scribers, for which I inclose eight dollars. 

Truly yours, 8. T. JI—. 


We.tvanp County, Canada West. 

Sm : You say in your paper that you will allow any 
old subseriber, on renewing his own subscription, one 
dollar each for all the names of new subscribers he 
will send you, accompanied with the money. As I 
wish to aid you to a wide circulation of your news- 
paper, I give to subscribers the benefit of the com- 
miasion, and inclosed I send you thirteen dollars, 
renewing my wife’s subseription, and sending you 
eleven new names, wishing you to send to each of 
their addresses one copy of The Independent one 


year. 


Respec'fully, J. B—. 


Soutn Hero, Vt., Oct. 3, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Publisher : 

Deak Siz: Inclosed I send you five dollars for The 
Independent :—two, to renew my subscription ; and 
three dollars for three new subscribers whose names 
and addresses I send you herewith. B. L—. 

Heapqvuarrers, Rolla, Mo., Oct. 6, 1861. 

Please send your paper to the following ten new 
subscribers, for which I inclose the money. 

H. A. C—. 


Sprine Vauiey, Minnesota. 
Me. Ricuarps : 
20 Pay WH aly Per thie Soinihiy yaar AS yon atlow 
one dollar for each new subscriber, I send the remain- 
ing thiee dollars for three more subscribers. Please 
direct as follows. 
Respectfully yours, 8. M. E—-. 


Yersitanti, Mich. 
J.H. Ricwarps, Esa. : 


Inelosed please tind five dollars for a renewal of my 
subscription to The Independent, and the names of 
three new subscribers. 


Yours truly, A. C—. 





Le Raysvitue, Pa., Oct. 14, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricuarps : 

Dear Siz: I think that the time of my subserip- 
tion for The Independent expired with the No. for 
Oct. 34; and I now send you two dollars to renew 
my subscription for another year, commencing with 
Oct. 10th. 
ere, upon the terms you offer as ‘“‘ Cash Premiums” to 
any old subscriber, at the time of renewing his own 
subscription ; which is that of retaining one dollar 
Jor every new subscriber. 

Inclosed, therefore, you will find ten dollars, for 
nine copies of The Independent for one year: that 
i. eight copies at $1 each, and $2 for my own. 

Yours truly, H. H—. 


I have also obtained eight new subscrib- 


Noxtu Eaton, O., Oot. 14, 1861. 
Mr. RiCwarps: 


Dear Si: Our little Sabbath-school in this place 
“leh to have you send The Independent to the Chap- 


ota ee 
nn © 4a 93d Reg O V.M, U.S. A, for distribu- 
tion among the sou. 


Please send via Gauiey Bridge, Were... x7, 

And now would it not be productive of great good, 
if every Sabbath-school scholar in the land would con- 
tribute at least a half-dime for the same object? It 
can be done with perfect ease; and all that is needed, 
is a little energy to go about it. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. T. C., Superintendent. 
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BY 
JOHN B. GOUGH 
ON THE 
“MYSTERIES.OF LONDQN;” 


oR, 
“LONDON BY NIGHT.” 
AT THE 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 28ru, 

Commencing at 8 o’clock. 

DODWORTH’S CORNET BAND WILL PERFORM 
From 7 to 8 o’clo.k, previous to the Lecture, 
Tickets 25 cts. Reserved Seats 50 cts, 

Can be purchased at Babcock’s Book Store, No. 246 Fultea 
Btreet ; Rose’s Book-Store, No. 210 Atlantic street, and at Ne. 8¢ 
Clif street, New York. r 

Proceeds for the benefit of the Bethel Mission Sabbath- school, 
Nos. 42 and 44 Fulton street. 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Congregat! 
Association of New York and Brooklyn wiil be held at o Oentrat 
Fonsregational ehurch in Brooklyn, (in Ormond street, near 

ulton avenue,) on Wednesday, November 6th, at 10 o’clock 
&X. The Associations! Sermon will be ed in the evening. 

HENRY BELDEN. . 





JOHNSON—HEATH—On Wednesday, Ost. 16th, at the So 
aangrepetional Fwy eth by Bev. R. 7 Clark, DD. 
Heath, beta p oot, .» Robert K, Johnson to Adeline 


» DBCKWITH—BRIGHAM—On cee ete on . Oct. 10td, in 


hem, Mr. Geo. church at Saugos, » by . L. Brig- 


with of East Haddam, Cé., to Miss Eliza 
win tam, daughter of the officlating clergyman. Mr. Beck- 
Keaakh, laboring as a home onary at Manhattan, 


RUNT—In Watervill m ‘ 

Hunt, wife of Rey. T. Di . +on the I1th inst., Mrs. Mary H. 

churgty aged do sean; Dimight Hunt, pastor of the Presbyterian 
“ None knew her 

ee None think of her but te ween’ Com. 
—At Dunkirk, N. Y. 1861, 

W Hey. H. L, and Cornelia'C. Stanley, aged tens seenete 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
AGENCY 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 
OFFICE OF 
Livermore, Clews & Mason, 


NOS.-41 AND 43 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

27% PER CENT. TREASURY NOTES 
Now ready for delivery in any required amount, in $50’s, $100's, 
$500 s, $1,000's, $5,000's. 

PAYMENT 
may be made in 6 per cent. Treasury notes at par and accrued 
interest, or in Drafts, Checks, or current funds. 

Cc. F. LIVERMORE, 

GOVERNMENT AGENT, 
Soldiers’? &pecial Netice.—Do your Duty to Your- 

eelves. me your health, use HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND 
OINTMENT. For Wounds, Sores, Bowel Complaints, and Fevers, 


they are a perfect safeguard. Full directions how to use them 
with every box. Only 25 cents. 











FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED. STATES. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company are now manu- 
facturing, and have on exhibition at their different salesrooms, 
machines making the Shuttle or Lock Stitch, of the same pat- 
terns and at the same prieés as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the adygntage of 
comparing the stitches of the two leading machines, and exer- 
cising their own judgment as to their respective merits. This is 
the only company that manufactures both kinds of machines, 
and therefore the only one that can offer this privilege to the 
purchaser. 


Sanford’s Challenge Heaters 


PORTABLE, IN BRICK, OR AS A FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER.—The most powerful heaters known for warming 
several apartments with pure fot air, and by only one fire, 
suited for DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, VESSELS, 
etc. Semd for book containing full description, and an over- 
whelming mass of testimony. 

SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEAT- 
ERS.—Of great power and economy of fuel, for all places 
where much beat is wanted, 





THE COSMOPOLITE, OR GAS-BURNING PAB- 
LOR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR, introduced a 
year ago, is now taking the lead, because of its low price, neat 
appearance, ease of management, large amount of pleasant heat, 
and ASTONISHING ECONOMY OF FUEL. 


THE CHALLENGE KITCHEN RANGES, with 
two ovens, with or without water-backs, to set in fire-place, or 
out in a room on feet, are arranged for coal or wood, have extra 
large ovens that bake quickly and evenly, NEVER FAILING 
TO BROWN ON THE BOTTOM. They are very economical of 
fuel, and are, in short, considered the best by all who know 
them. 

THE BEACON LIGHT SUMMER AND WINTER 
RANGE, with six boi er holes, a perfect article of low price, 
and adapted to do a great amount of work; it has oae large 
oven; roasting can be done at the end, or sadirons heated, 
while the entire boiling space is in use. Very economical of 
fuel—either coal or wood. 





Full descriptions of ail of the above, and testimonials given, 
by the Manufacturers, 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Nos, 239 and 241 Water street, New York, 


Who make also a large variety ef COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, suited to every need. 


Homeopathic Medicines. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS have proved, 
from the most extensive ex ence, an entire success. 

They are now RECOMMENDED by the most EMINENT 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. They are used by the most 
INTELLIGENT and yery'community. All have 
worthy of public confidence and pa: \. 

But as no genuine coin is without its counterfeit, so, under the 
shade ot HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS, a number of toadstool‘‘cur- 
atives,”’ or “‘ remedies,” have come up, whose principal use is to 
bear involuntary testimony to the worth of the original. Such 
trash is but the froth that success always throws to the surface. 
The public wiil know how to take the true coin and leave the 
base counterfeit with its makers. 

List and price ot 

HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS. 
0. Price of single Boxes, en 
1—Cures Fever, Congestion, and Inflammation, Heat, Pain, 
TORSRIOIIIONS.. 0.5 5s. 6002) weecse idebesessceesdeccess cess 
2—Worm Fever, Worm Colic. Voracious Appetite. .. 
3—Cures Colic, Teething, Crying and Wakefulness, Slow 
Growth, and Feebleness of Infants..............-+-+00. 25 
4—Cures Diarrhea of Children or Adults 








25 
25 





um, and Summer Complaints 25 
5—Cures Dysentery or Bloody Flux, Colics, Gripings, Bil- 
Neer eee 22 
6—Cures Cholera Cholera Morbus, Nausea, and Vomiting, 
ED DINE nnn: ssn qrecntinecennetbns vay scooe 
7—Cures Coughs. C<lde, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, I nflu- 
SOG DE GINO TREN, civic 5 ccc cessserevtsccsccsesect 25 
8—Cures Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains, Neuralgia 
ET 25 
9—Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, Rush of 
Ns pitts 204s 6s Cindy ewibsndeack eeesee 25 
10—Cures Dyspepsia, Weak Acid, or Deranged Stomach, 
Constipation, Liver Compiaint..............2.00008 25 
1l—Crres Suppressed Periode, or Scanty, or Delaying 
a I eee reer errs serie 25 
12—Cures Leuchorrhwa or Female Weakness, Bearing 
Down, too Profuse Periods...........-.0.-.eseeeeees 25 
13—Cures Croup, Hoarse, Croupy Cough, Difficult or Op- 
SE CE oi: 5 62s onnt.ne-ned cepennenamendrtherns 25 
14—Cures Salt Kheum., Crusty Eruptions, Erysipelas, Scald 
IE CIs. 5 scbbaeds.s weonen scan nnee b060 2460 25 
15—Cures Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 
Chest, Back, Side. or Limbs.............c000 nace ents 25 
16— Cures Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 
Old Inveterate Aguas. oi .....cccece esccscccccocce coe 50 
17—Cures Piles, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding, 
Es occ ceesecegevansssccctcesc sue 50 
18—Cures Opitbalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids, 
Oe IE SS vc ovo noongesoncmessctovesvcsce 50 
19—Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing, Cold 
in the Head, Influenga..............s02-sc00e0 cooee 
20—Cures Whoopiog Cough, shortening and palliating it, 
Orne 50 
21—Cures Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult, Labored Breathing, 
Cough and Expecioration..............sc.sesseeeeees 50 
22—Cures Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Impaired 
NB inccs. ser tceeebagiavecnesesiuaeeons 50 
2?—Cures Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsi!s, Swellings, 


I nied otis'n in ecd becsbanesdoeaeba ibaa. 50 
24—Cures General Debility, Physical or Nervous Weakness.. 50 
25—Cures Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tamid 8 wellings, 


WI. DOR SPCR OB on 5.60509. 0.0 5s ctdinc cds covesecs 50 
26—Cures Sea-Sickress Prostration, Vertigo............... 50 
27—Cures Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Rena: Calculi, Difficult 

or Painful Urination................ as oc WORln o's ¢ ndehh @° 
2&—Cures Semina! Emissions, Involuntary Di:charges, and 

Consequent Presiration and Debility................. 1 00 
29—Eore Mouth or Canker of adults or chilcren............ 50 


3—Cures Urinary Incontinence, Wetting the Bed too fre- 
31—Cvr1eee Scaiding or Painful Urination................. 


agp) 
Pru fows a Cramp or Spasms, 


g 


OR ewe e cere e rene eeeeee 


Irregularities, ered” 
33—Eyilepsy and Spasms, Chofes and St. ritmots Hance | 


ork. 

N B —Dr. Humphreys has returned to his stand, } 
BROADWAY, four doors below Prince strest, whieh’ pe oo 
fitted up, enlarged, and renovated, and where he will be happy 
to see his old friends, patients, customers, and agents, 

His rooms for consuliation are open during the da: » and pa- 
tien‘s consult him at all hours at No. 562 BROADWAY, 


OLD AGSNTS AND THE TRADE SuPPLigD . 
ERA Terms. ON THE Usvat Lis 


PURE WINES. 


Borpzavx, July 1, 1861. 
We have the honor to inform the public that we have estab- 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed our friend Mr. J. Marc Magrin our Agent for the 
nited States and Canadas. 
All our Wines are strictly pure, and can be used with safety 
for Sacramental and Medicin iP 
PAUL DE CO NOK, MONOD & GUIRAUD. 








New York, August 15, 1841, 
Referring to the above, I beg leave to state that I have opened 
office at No. 203 Pearl street, near Maiden Lane, 
where I sha!l constantly keep a full assortment of the Wines of 
the above-named hotise. Also, Pung Coaxac Branprss, im- 
rted by me expressly for medicinal use. Orders are respect- 

solicited, and will be promptly attended te. 
- J. MARC MARTIN, 


We take pleasure to recommend with entire confidence Mr. 
J. Marc Martin, Agent of the firm PavL DE ComINcK, Mono 
& Guisavp of Bordeaux. We can assure our friends th 
may rely on the purity of ali wines sold by that firm through 


Mr. Mi 
GURDON BUCK, M.D., New York. 
HORACE GREEN, M.D." 


N,M.D., " 
WILLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brooklyn. 
OYNTON’S SELF-CLEAR- 


ING, GAS-TIGHT, AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES: : 
Fi Parlor Baltimore 


Heaters : 





-S\ 


} Geeggor Store and Parior Stoves : 
3) Office Stoves : for sale cheap for cash by 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





Novel Attraction at Cantrell’s. 


LADIES, ATTENTION! 


BOOTS AND SHOES AT WAR PRICES!! 
OUR LIST OF PRICES, 


LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS, the winter favorite, are sold at 
the low price of two dollars and fifty centse—a dollar less than 
the usua —-. 

LADIES’ CONGRES3 GAITERS, at one dollar and seventy- 
five cente—an excellent and most serviceable article. 


LADIES’ GAITERS, the article ever offered, are fur- 
nished at the remarkably low price of one dollar and a half. 
BOYS’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S SHOES, proportionately 


low. 
Excellence, durability, and cheapness are the characteristics 
of our fabrics. Visit 
CANTRELL’S, 


No. 813 Broadway, 
Between 11th and 12th streets. 


1861. New Carpets 1861. 


FOR FALL TRADE. 
Goods seld in the Retail Department for cash only and at uni- 
form prices. 

MEDALLION CARPETS IN RICH DESIGNS, 
VELVET CARPETS, TAPESTRY CARPETS, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS, THREE-PLY CARPETS, 
SUPERF)NE INGRAIN CARPETS, 

FINE INGRAIN CARPETS, COMMON INGRAIN CARPETS. 

Venetian Carpets all widths and qualities. Qil-Cloths various 
widths that are weil seasoned. 

HEARTH RUGS. DOOR MATS. STAIR RODS. 
6-4 to 16-4 Druggets, Mattings, etc. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, No. 273 Canal to 31 Howard st., 
Between Broadway and Elm street, N. Y. 

Also, Sole Agent for selling N. D. Carhart & Co.’s Aubarn 
Power-Loom Three Ply and Ingrain Carpets. 

Carpets for Churches and Lodges made to order. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
L. D. OLMSTED) [LYMAN BAIRD 


Loan & Collection Agency. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED. AND OLD 
CLAIMS ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 


applying by letter. 
4 
Furniture. 











Communion 


Silver-Pisted and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of variow 


A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
LATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 


CHICKERING & SON®’ 
Grand Square 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Por quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sel 
them very lew. 

Liberal discount to Clerzgumen an Seminaries. 


It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 
It pays to go a little out of the way from the fashionable 
streets to purehase PLATED WARE for family use, such as 


ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, ETC., ETC. 


An experience of THIRTY YEARS in one place, viz., NO. 6 
BURLING SLIP, enables me to say to my numerous pa- 
trons, (and they know it,) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for their trouble. Goods sold Wholesale and 
Retail by LUCIUS HART. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street, 


oy 


Ai the old stand of 
634-685 











= rie ae wwy 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 


AMAZING PRICES. 


NEW GOODS FROM 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
BY STEAMERS FULTON AND NIAGARA, 


Our E. J. OVINGTON has just returned frem Europe, where 
on account of the limited orders from this ceuatry, the manu- 
facturers were ready to sell at a 

GREAT SACRIFICE, 
enabling the subscribers now to offer to their customers the best 
as:orted stock of CHINA to be found in the United States, 
AT LOW PRIC#S, 
Examine these figures: 





French China Dining Plates, the dozen.........-..-..+05. $1 50 
French China Fruit Baskets, on foot........--...-..ee0-+ 0 60 
French China Turkey Dishes, usual price $2 50........... 1 50 
French China Tea Plates, the dozen .............-.eseeee. 0 80 
French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, $3 75 to................ 475 
French China Soup Tureens, large..........-..+seeeeeeeee 1 75 
A Large Cut Glass Goblet, the dozen..........-c0s+eeeeees 1 65 
Ivory balance-handled Tea Knives, the dozen............. $3 15 
Ivery balance-handled Dinner Knives, the dozen.......... 3 90 
Silver: plated Castors, 5 cut bottles............. ep 3 00 
Silver-plated Table Spoons, the dozen............. ep ore 3 00 
Silver-plated Tea Spoons, the dozen.............. jeadenah 1 25 
Silver-plated Dessert Forks, the dozen..............sss006 275 
Silver-plated Tea Sets, six pieces...............sseseeeees 14 00 
Mantel Vases, heretofore sold for $12 and $14, we now offer 

Ribas cise o0ttnnedegeesentes ««rindguthsaneeky $7 00 and 9 00 
Ironstone China Tea Plates, large size, the dozen,......... 0 62 


Orders by mail, inclosing the cash, faithfully executed. 
MM. OVINGTON BROTHERS prient les residents Francais 
de bien vouloir leur accorder leur confiance. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 238 and 240 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted te cvery variety of Roof, New or Old, STZEP OR FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-cenductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool im Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to_execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
srders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
‘ect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. : 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for ase, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Laras 
prorit, and yet furnish te the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


ot Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


VISIT OAK HALL! 


NEW STOCK! NEW GOODS! 
FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 


FOR 
EN AND BOYS. 


M 
Now Is THE 
Lam now preperel $e cir a eee. 





Large, Weil 


than any house in the 
The Custem Department is replete wi 
WOOLEN COATINGS, Pi? ® fine assortment o 


s, 
CASSIMERES,and © 
VESTINGS, 


— 
c . 
ry 


and the best artiste are employed. 
UNIFORMS TO ORDER, 


Shebeten ene * AT SHORT NOTICE. 


UMBER, 
84, 86, 88, and 142 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
THEO. R. B. DeGROOT. 











patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. r 


Books for Ministers 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES! 


History of Latin Christianity, 
Including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By 
Hewer Hager Miiman, D.D , Dean of St. Paul’s. 8 vols. crown 
8vo Price, in cloth, cut, $12; sheep, $16 ; ha f morocco, gilt 
$20. 

“ One of the remarkable works of the present age, and one in 


pina, Cp naw revie A casipen cretion fg tN 
osophical sp various changes ve 
taken in the Roman Hierarchy ; and, while he fully ex- 
poses manifold errors and corruption of the m, he 
shows ty which is the most 


that enlightened 
of tian graces, as it is unhap 
. Prescott, in a note in the second volume of Philip II., p. 500. 
In a private letier to S. Austin Allibone, Esq., written two 
years later, Prescott said : 
‘Tf it seems to you high praise, I believe no one who has care- 


fully read the extraordinary work to which it refers will con- 
sider it higher than the book deserves.” 


The Annotated Paragraph Bible. 
According to the Authorized Versions, arranged in Paragraphs 
and Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the 
several Books, and an entire!y New Selection of References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Passages. An iseue of the London 
Religious Tract Society republished. 
2 THE BIBLE 
Complete in one royal octavo volume, with Maps, etc. Price, in 
muslin, $4 50; library, sheep, $5 50; morocco, plain or fall 


gilt, $7 50. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
In one octavo volume, uniform style. Price, in muslin, $1 50; 
lib: ary, sheep, $2 ; morocco, fall gilt, $2 50. 


ae plan of the ‘ Annotated Paragraph Bible’ is excellent, 
and work seems to have been executed with great care and 
jedgment. In the same compass it would be difficult to com- 
press any more of the right sort of materials for the profitable 
stu¢y of the Bible by ali classes of readers. The notes are brief 
and pertinent ; the curonological lists, the maps and references, 
have been p' with great diligence. The work commends 
itself to Gare study and general diffusion.”—Prof. H. B, 
Smith of the Union Seminary. 


Neander’s Commentaries. 

THE SORIPTURAL EXPOSITIONS OF REV. AUGUSTUS 
NEANDER, D.D. ; translated from the German by Mrs. 8. C. 
Conant ; comprising the First Epistle of John, the Epistle to 
the Philippians, and the Epistle of James. One vol. 8vo, 
uniform with Olshausen’s Commentary. Price $1 75. 


“ Neander was learned in philosophy and in the history of the 
Church beyond any man of his age, perhaps o’ any age. Take 
upaow his Commentary on John's First Epistle, the best of his 
works of this character with which I am acquainted. The excel- 
lence of this Exposition is not at a'l owing to his marve.ous 
learning, but to the childlike and loving temper which places 
him in so delightru) harmony of spirit with the beloved Apostle.” 
— Francis Wayland. 





Olshausen’s Commentaries, 
Six volumes 8vo. Price $12. 
From the Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D. 

* T have had the opportunity cf examining to some extent the 
several volumes of Olshauser’s Biblical Commentary on the 
New Testament, as they have successively appeared ; and am 
deeply impressed with the ccnviction that it forms one of the 
most valuable auxiliaries to the study of the New Tes‘ament to 
be found in any language. While it succeeds admirably in 
bringing out the exact meaning of the original, the very 
of the Spirit, (if the testimony of the most competent judges can 
be received,) it is a vast treasure of Biblical learning, which will 
well reward the diiigent attention of the most careful student, 
In reading it, one scarcely knows whether to admire most the 
author’s profound learning, cr excellent judgment and taste, or 
thoroughly evangelical views of Christian doctrine, or deep in- 
sight into the work'ngs of the spiritual life. Though the author 
did not live to complete his design, the work has since been car- 
ried forward by two other German scholars séarcely less distin- 
guished than himself; so that the entire work, as far as it has 
been published, may be regarded as one of the noblest contribu- 
tions to Biblica: learning, and as justly entitled to a place in the 
library especially of every Christian scholar.” 


The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson, 
(Fanny Forests2,) 

Third wife of Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D., Missionary to Bur- 
mab. By A. C. Kenprics, Professer of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Rechester. One vol. 12mo. With a Steel-Plate Like- 
ness of Mrs. Judson. Price $1 25. 

‘ From The New York Observer. 


“In the very front rank of literary and religious biography 
we place this admirable volume. It has every element of beauty, 
variety, usefulness, thrilling interest, and power to commend it 
to universal favor. 


_— 


Life of George Washington 
BY HON. EDWARD EVERETT. . 

1 vol. 12mo, 348 pages. 
With a Steel-Plate Likeness of Mr. Everett, from the celebrated 

Bust by Hiram Powers. 

Price, in cloth, $1 ; in sheep binding, $1 50; half-calf, $f. 

> aca be Sictenvichet Boveri, 
incidents, they read delightfully in Mr. Everett’s diction, and 


are illustrated anew by many a fresh hint and idea gathered by 
his long study and great love of the subject.” 





Lord Macaulay's Essays. 

The publishers have now ready an entirely new and elegant 
edition of the Critical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Essays of 
the Right Hon. Tzomas BaBINGTON Macau ay, with an Intro- 
duction and Biographical Sketch of the author, by E. P. 
Wurrpts, Esq., of Boston, and containing a new Steel-Plate 
Likeness of Macaulay, from a photograph by Claudet. Six 
volumes crown octavo. 


Price Per Sat: 


On tinted paper, cloth binding............ Swaveie $9 00 
Fine white * " D pebdesteosinivesses 7 50 
Sheep binding, white paper....................+ 12 00 
In half-calf, or half-Turkey, tinted paper........ 15 00 


The want of a complete, elegsnt, and accurate edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s miscellaneous writings, containing all the author’s 
later corrections, is universally acknowledged. All the Amer- 
ican editions heretofore published have been printed from the 
earlier English editions, which were materially changed by 
Maeaulay before his death. He expressed himself as not sa:is- 
fied with any American edition of his works. 





Hagenbach’s History of Christian Doctrine. 
A new edition, edited and translated by Prof. H. B. Smith of 
the Union Theological Seminary. First volume now ready. 
The seccnd will be ready in a few weeks. Price $2 per volume. 
Send for our complete Catalogue. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


Ladies’ Fancy Furs. 


Gentlemen’s Fine Furs. 
M. K. MOODEY, 


NO. 113 BROADWAY, 
Second door above Trinity “Church, — 


EE O WE TE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway. 
CASH CAPITAL........00... $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS OVER..............8400,000. 


The Heme Insurance Company continues to insure 
against loss or damage by FIRE and the dangers of INLAND 
NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable terms. 

The Company was organized in 1853, and its business, steadily 
increasing from year to year, has been conducted with a success 
not exceeded by that of any other Company in the same period. 

The atiention of business men and property-holders generally, 
who desire the protection of reliable insurance,is specially invited 
to the laage amount of assets possessed by this Company, all 
safely invested, and affording ample security for all its contracts, 

LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED anp PROMPTLY PAID. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


Rheumatism, 
‘ Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheun 


Ace universally conceded to be the most trying to haman naten 
of any of the whole eatalogue. and almost every conceivab: 
remedy has been tried for their cures ;-but nearly all these ay 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relie 
At last an interna! Remedy has been discovered in 


4 4 y e 

“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic an¢ 
Neuralgia Compound,” 

hich received sever | years’ trial as a test of its merits, beror 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mot 
infinential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shov - 
ing that it may be implicitiy relied epon as a suze ouas; & 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system. whi 
st removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Fram? 
iim street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0.5. Woop & Co.. No. 44¢ Broadway, New York. » 
Wholesale and Retaf! 

1 PER MONTH MADE BY ENTERPRIS- 

selling TENT HEMMER 

















ing Agents DOWNER’S PA 
for hand sewing. to every Lady. 
Nias canes’ address A. th, DOWNER, Ne Broad- 








way, N.Y. 


OPE CHAPEI, 
N90. 720 BROADWAY, 
Will be e EVERY EVENING THIS Ww 
EEK, ° 
LIAMS’S GREAT NAUTICAL EXHIBITION of a _ 


SOUTH SEA WHALING VOYAGE, 





hibition that has for the ear received the enth in- 
dorsement of the the New England ; uding 
NEW BEDF' q N. CKET 
NEW LONDON, FALL RIVER, 
BOSTON, TFORD, 
NEW HAVEN, SPRINGFIELD, 
SALEM, - PORTSMOU ¢H, 


PO 5 AUGUSTA, 
And every large city and town throughout New Eagiand. 
Doors open at 74, commence at 7% o'clock. 





Admission 25 cents. 
dren half-price. 
ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
The attractions of this re unprecedented, embracing 


place a: 
THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, 
Or RIVER HORSE, FROM THE RIVER NILE, IN EGYPT; the 
“GREAT BEHEMOTH,” so eloquently described in the 40th 
chapter ef the Book of Job, as the most gigantic animal. A 
MONSTER ELEPHANT TURTLE from the Galli Islands ; 
THE WHAT IS IT? ALBINO FAMILY; SEA LION; MAM- 
MOTH BEAR SAMSON ; GRAND AQUARIAL GARDENS, filled 
with living fish from every river and sea, and to which are con- 
stantly being added many new varieties, THIRTY LIVING 
— NAKES, HAPPY FAMILY, and near a million 


ties, living and preserved, from every part of the World. 
_Acmission 25 cents; Children under 10 years, 15 cents. 


HOICE FURS. Ne. 49 Breadway. 

Opening at retail of an entirely new stock of Sable, Mink, 

and other choice FURS, in the most desirable styles, much below 
usual prices, 8 E 





Practical Furrier. 


TEETH. 


TzrTH, upon Allen’s system, can be obtained at No. 22 Bond 
street. By this method, the teeth, gums, roof, and rug@ of the 
mouth are so accurately formed as to display a perfect prototype 
of the natural organs, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the. 
mouth and original contour of the face. 

Itis the hight of art to conceal art. This we do most positively, 
as our numerous patrons can attest. > 

A Descriptive Pamphlet may be obtained by addressing Dr. J. 
ALLEN & SON. 


Furniture! ! _ Furniture Yt! 
$150,000 


WORTH OF FURNITURE 
SELLING OFF 
SELLING OFF 
ATA 
WONDERFUL SACRIFICE, 
WONDERFUL SACRIFICE, 
In order to sell off at once, WE will SACRIFICE eme of the 
most FASHIONABLE, BEST MADE, NEWEST, and LARGEST 
ASSORTMENTS 


ROSEWOOD, 
MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, 
PARLOR anp CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelie, Delaine, and Plush, and in Enameled Chamber 
Furniture, in sets, 








IN THIS CITY OF 


ALL OF WHICH WAS 
MANUFACTURED DURING THE SUMMER, 
ata greatly 
REDUCED COST. 


__ We especially invite your attention to our stock of Furniture 
in our three stores, for we are determined to seli it at twenty per 
cent. less than the usual prices, 


FOR CASH. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
By DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Ne. 87 Bewery, 
No. 141 Bowery, 
and No. 163 Chatham street. 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES! 


All of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 706 Broadway. 


The New York State Fair, 


Held at Watertown, Sept. 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1961, 
AWARDED 10 THE 
FINKLE & LYON 
SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 
Three of the four awards made on Sewing-Machines, viz. : 
Best Double-thread Sewing-Machine, 
Rest. Manufacturing Machine, 

Best Sample of Work on Sewing-Machiue. 
Another evidence that we have the best Sewing- Machine, 
For ali kinds of Work, 

In the World 

Send for a Circular, which, with samples of work, will be sent 
to any part of the world, mail free. Address 
FINKLE & LYON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
No, 538 Broadway, New York, 


Empire Spring. 


The water of t! e Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost care, 
and packed in strong boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub- 











scriber. 
pez 
& *, 
The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 
% g 
at 


Sold at Retail! by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER, directed to me, at 
Saratoga, N. Y-, or to my 


Southern Depot, No. 13 John St., New York, 


will receive prompt attention. 
D. A- KNOWLTON. 


SAVE YOUR COAL! 


ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH! 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED EUROPEAN RANGES 
will save full one-half the fuel used in ordinary ranges. 
WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 


or the range taken back and money refunded. 





Call and examine them, where testimonials may be seen and 
the ranges explained. 
BRAMHBALL, DEANE & CO.,, 
Manufacturers, No. 442 Broadwag. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS,) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

AND 
RTE RICHELIEU, No. 79, PARIS, 


In calling attention to their stock, beg to present to the notice of 
their friends and the public the following facts: That their im- 
portations and manufac ures in Gold and Silver comprise a more 
extensive variety than any other house in the same line—that 
their foreiga connections, of which their Paris house is the focal 
center, gives them extraordinary facilities for the selection of 
their genera! stock, and the execution of special orders—that it 
is their determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent a feature of their establishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 


Diamonds, and other Precious Stones. 
FINE JEWELRY. 


C. Feedsham’s, Cooper's, Jules Jurgensen’s, and 
Patek Philippe & Ce.’s 


WATCHES. 


SILVER-WARE, PLATED-WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 


DRESSING-CASES, 
FANS, 





DESKS, WORK BOXES, 
RICH PORCELAIN, 


And many other artic’es of Art and Luxury. 


JEWEL BOXES, 





Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at 
which vt will be sold, 


T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as wej! as the residemt 
public, an invitation to inspect their stock, ring them that a 
call wil incur not the least obligation to parchase. 


School Furniture. 
CHURCH AND LECTUR2 ROOM SETTEES, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETS., 
MANUPACTUBED BY 
R. PATON N@. 24 GROVE STREET; N. Y. 
(er SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 











-fifth Term of the English 
will 


may be obtained at the office of The N Y. Evangelist, \No. 5 
Beekman st.,) or by application to the Princi 
JAMES BETTS, Stamford, Ct. 










ie 
confidence. 
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HE CURE OF CANCER.—To rat Evrtos or Tur N. 
Y. Inperenpent: Having been myself aft icted with Caa- 
cer, and been unsuccessfully treated by several p.tysicians, asa 
last reeort I placed myself under treatment at the B.»ston Indiaa 
Medical Institute. Dr Greene soon removed the O.!ncer, aad 
with the Constitutional treatment which has proved so Success- 
ful in other simiiar cases, I feel encouraged to hope fora perfect 
cure. I had oftea heard of Dr. Green's mode of treatment, bat 
had po idea of his great success, or the great number of iawalids 
Who come for treatment at this asylum for the afflicted, Dr. 
Green bas within a few days removed Cancers from many per- 
sons, among whom are the following: A very aggravated Gancer 
from Mrs. Fal!y Moody of Tunbridge, ve. po toh wetzghing 
about five pounds from Mrs. John Learment of West C 
N. Y_; one from Jeseph Shaw, Esq . and another from Mrs. Bd- 
son Churchi'lot Yarmouth, N. 8.; one from Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Conant of Sudbury, Mass. ; snother from a lady in Chelsea; and 
several others whose names we are not at liberty to make pab- 
lic. These, with numerous cases of other diseases which are 
treated with equal success, are all under the persora! care of Dr. 
Greene, and they may be conversed with at any time at their 


boaiding-h uses by those interested ia the cure of this h 
fatal disease. , . ercerd 


Norg —Persons at a distance desiring to investigate this mode 
Of treatment, will be supplied by mail, free of charze, with a 
pamph:e: derc:iptive of treatment, by addressing R, GREENE, 
M.D., No 36 B:oowfield street, Boston, Mags. 








“at 
“*({LLINGIS CENTRAL RAILROAD.” 
OMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 


IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMIN G LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD: 
va 


LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES, 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MBR, 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
community is directed to the fotlowing statements and liberal 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 

which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper en 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very littl¢ 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an ia- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and soil ee 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Ooan and 
Waar, as the prairies of [inois. 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while thé 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel thas 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIBIE LANDS. 

The — rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such won- 
derfal facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Lilinois t 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in lengt&, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and ri 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to d 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 
early in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant belief 
at five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of 018 1D Vartvus manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fand in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXz8 ARE LIGHT, aad must 
consequently every day increase. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably ew- 
pect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 869,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultura! Products of Illinois are greater than those or 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 14@,- 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They seb 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000, In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was only 335, 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popule 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peeple, it may ne stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of g 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line 


year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheo! system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue fog 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality, ete. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands will be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six yeagg 
from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipe- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced an@ 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sala, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and undeg 
cultivation. 


TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at sie 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doMars. 

Pamphiets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on Me to 

J. W. FOSTE 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, 


For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, AP’ 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Outs, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all ot the 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Rememssa! This article is a success, not an experiment. 9 ¥ 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a sie- 
gic instance. For Curoni0 Raxzomarisu, Pains i tax Limeg, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure t 
follow. 

Heapacue of all kinds—we warrant to care. 

For Pura:p Songz Tareat, Quinsy, and Dirwtmsata, it is 6 cor 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months. 

For Covexns, Coins, and Inrivzwza, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively eures—it is the only remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Dysenterr, Cotio, Caaup, and Arrections oy sa8 BowZz1s are 
instantly cured. It does not constipate, like many medicines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action followe 

We are confident if once used no family will be without tt 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 


DR. TOBIAS? 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 


For Lamenrss, Curs, Gatts, Sprains, Cousc, Sone Trnosme, 
It ts warranted cheaper ana better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lint 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out as useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Ba- 
gland for fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 
None genuine un'ess signed 8. 1. TOBLAS. 
Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 
Office, No. 56 Certiandt street, New York 
TOWARD ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA 
lief of and distressed. 
art. Te ibe etek i afflicted with Viruleat 


ewes by the Acting 


























~ Kamily Beading. 
Ene 
THE SACRIFICE. 
hands folded on his breast 
Wiesel hood bent lowly down, 


Te hide the grief that sharper pressed 
Than mocking taunt or thorn-made crown, 


With dumb lips whiter than the day, « 


Be treads the steep and naryow way. 


Smite, crue) hands, tf] bloody rain 

Dreps on the robes ef purple dye, ° 
Bis pity cleanses every stain ;— 

In tender anguish hear him cry, 
“kt is your Bavior, would ye knew! 
Vergive, they know not what they do.” 


Pieree, riving nails, the quivering hands, 
@utstretched to save the strong, the weak ;— 
Not hissing scorn, nor hate that brands 
Kes terrors on the death-pale cheek, 
@an wake one throb but tender love, 
That dares to die, its life to prove. 


*Pis finished-—sorrow hangs its pall 
Where once the golden morning broke, 
The vailed face and the one wild call, « 
The meek head bowed—the great heart broke, 
Pierce now afresh, oh, searching spear! 
We crimson life-bleed trickles here. 


© woman, last to leave the cross, 
And first to find the empty grave, 
Gount not, in selfish tears, your loss ; 
Love died, a holier love to save. 
Bixd to thy heart each precious word, 
And wait in hope your risen Lord. 





A RETROSPECT. 


1847 AND 1661. 

“I cnpgrstanp you; I passed through all that 
years age!” said a gray-hatred, care- worn mother, to 
whom we were mournfully talking about the boys’ 
enlistment. ‘But there’s some comfort for you. 
Where’s something to die for now ; this is a war for 
rights and liberties ; that was a cruel war of conquest 
that took our children in 1847. 

“¥ never shall forget the day Charley came to ask 
me if he might enlist. It was a wet, gloomy day in 
early February. It had been raining steady all the 
week. This was Wednesday, and now the wind had 
freshened a little, and the clouds were moving, but it 
was heavy and stormy still. It was dark by four 
e’cleck, and I was hurrying to get my fine work done 
before dark—thinking about him all the time. He 
had been out of work six weeks. I had done every- 
thing I could think of for him; had applied every- 
where, and got the cold shoulder from all our rich 
relations. I knew he was almost discouraged, and I 
didn’t dare ask his father te let him stay home. All 
six of the girls were home then, and work was duil. 

“] was trying hard to contrive some plan just as 
the door opened, and he came In. He sat down with 
such a tired, discouraged look, I knew in a minute he 
hadn’t had any luck. The girls were sewing and 
singing by one window, and I at the other ; the chil- 
dren hadn’t come home yet. I had just put down a 
mew carpet, and put up a new cooking-stove; we 
looked preity corafortable for the hard times. Well, 
he sat there and looked around and noticed every- 
thing. He was a great home boy, and thought there 
was no one so smart as his mother. 

‘-* Where did this new carpet come frem, mother ?” 
said he. . 

“ T earned if. 

“¢ And the stove, too?’ 

“ Yes, that old affair was fairly burnt out. 

«You ’re a great woman,’ he said. 

“I wish I was great enough to get you a good 
place, I said. 

“ * Have you been to see the Joneses ?’ 

“Your father said he’d speak to them. 

“Yes; they can’t do anything for me,’ and he 
kind of choked up a little. 

“T kept stitching and thinking ; and the girls, poor 
foolish things, kept singing; and he sat still, watching 
us. I knew bis heart was full, but I hadn’t guessed 
what it was full of. By-and-by, clearing his throat 
suddenly, he said, ‘Mother, I believe I’li enlist, if 
yeu'll only say so!’ 

“* Mnlist !’ cried the girls, turning pale. 

“ OQ Charley! was all I could say. The word fell 
like death on me. It was the first time he had ever 
mentioned it. 

“When he saw how we took it he was full enough 
to ery, I could see. He was always easy touched, 
and he loved his sisters and his mother, as I thought, 
with unusual affection. 

“ My work was done for that day. I wouldn’t give 
way te teare, though I wanted to. So afier a while 
we all talked about it, and tried to persuade him away 
from the notion. I talked about the country and 
elimate, and told him I knew he wouldn’t stand it, 
and not to think any more about it. The girls cried, 
and said everything they could think of. They tried 
to joke a little about ‘somebody’ they thought he 
waked on. He smiled a little, and threw it all back, 
and talked very bravely ; but I knew he only put it 
on, and that he didn’t want to go any more than we 
wanted to let him go. For why in the world should 

a young man want to join in such a war as that, if he 
eould help it? 

“«¢@nly a year, you see, mother,’ he said, ‘and 
then I shall get my bounty land, and give yeu all a 

farm ; and perhaps I’ll get promoted ; and then when 
¥ eome back times will pe good, and everything will 
geon smooth. Say yes, mother, and I shali be satis- 
fied.’ ; 

“J could not say yes. We had-talked till long after 
dayk, and all the street-lamps were lit. The girls got 
up to get tea, and presently father came in. He 
looked a little out of humor when he found Charles 
there. He always thought his boys mustn’t hang 
about home much after they had left it, and the boys 
knew it. If he had only said one word against it that 
night Charley might have been saved.” 

Here the mother stopped to force back the tears 
and bitter recollections. 

“ By-and. by I told him about it, and he only said, 
‘ Probably it would be the best thing that he could 
de! 

“Sueh a smart, steady, affectionate boy as Charley 
always had been,I sat and wondered how he could 
give him up so easy. Before he went away that 
night, I had given my consent. That week I cried 
myself down sick. The next time he came home he. 
had on his uniform, and tried to seem very cheerful, 
though I could see he had to feign it all. He laughed 
with the girls, and promised to bring the children 
home curiosities, and did al] he could to make us 
think he "4s contented. 

I bad blamed myself all the week, for I felt that I 
had left one thing undone. So, after they had all 
gone to bed, I told him that if he would nly stay, I 
weuld go to the bank and draw the hundred dollars I 
had deposi(ed, and let him have it to use. I had just 
begun to lay up @ little. I don’t think he knew any- 
thing about it before. But it wes no use. 

«* No, mother,’ he said, ‘ you have said I could go ; 
new nothirg shali hinder me.’ 

“This was Tuesday. On Thursday they were all 
te be on beard. He stayed that night and the next 
@ay. We all sewed, and got what things we could 
ready for him, and promised to send a box af-er him. 
But it was heavy-hearted work with him looking on 
fer the last time, I very well knew. Next day, at 
tea-time, I sent one of the children up to his httle 
roem to tell him tea was ready, and she came back 
and said he wasn’t there, and the door was locked. 
Tran up; I found the key hanging by the window of 
the next room. I unlocked the door: he was gone, 
and had taken all his things. He had stolen off to 
keep from bidding us good by—poor, tender-hearted, 
unfortunate boy ! 

“Three months afterward he died of fever in the 
hespital at Puebla. 

“ But I seem to think I could bear it well if I had 
yeur comfort. Your volunteers fight for freedom, 
and en their ewn soil. I never should complain if 
mine had been sacrificed to anything but glory and 
eenquest. Let them go, and rejoice that you can 
help a great cause. But mine! He died alone and 





Srony or Arcusisnor Lricnton.—It was bis cus- 
tem te walk aleng the banks of the Allan, 
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HE INDEPENDENT. 


[OCT, 24, 1862 
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, and then he would take all care to have 
it verified. The doubling of the ‘dream never oc- 
eas, for the Bishop lived and died in single bless- 
edness. . 





THE PRUNED VINE. 


“¥veny braneh that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.”—Joun xv. 2. 


Do you wonder why repeated bereavements, losses, 
sufferings befall you, till nearly all your life seems cut 
away? Go look at the vine dresser as he cultivates 
his vine. For what purpose has he planted the ten- 
der shoot? That it may grow strong and sturdy and 
bring forth abundant fruit! Yet see him after the 
first year cut back neasly all its growth, and after the 
secend year prune it down again, so year by year 
cutting it back, never leaving it to its own will in its 
luxuriance. Why is this? That its sap may be con- 
centrated, its strength matured, its wild straggling 
exuberance restrained, and a compact growth of rich 
fruit be perfected. Has the vine bled in vain? Was 
net the pruner’s knife a kindly one? 

Eat of the wild grape of the fields, and then of the 
carefully pruned and cultivated fruit of the garden, 
and see if there did not concentrate sweetness after 
every wound. 

Yet though Christ says, “I am the vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman. Every branch in me that 
} beareth not fruit, he taketh away; and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring 
ferth more fruit,” you wonder that you are wounded 
by God’s afflictive hand! See you not that your hap- 
piness, your pleasures, your riches, your health, your 
affections, were the overabundant branches, by whose 
many clinging tendriJs you were attaching yourself to 
weak earthly supports. Winding, climbing, clinging 
' around these in free natural growth, all your use was 
‘Jost. Your use in growth is not your own untrained 
development ; it is to bring forth much fruit for the 
Master’s hand. 

Be rather thankful that you are not left as the wild 
vine, unworthy the pruner’s knife. 

It is the husbandman’s mark of value that he sets 
upon you. 

‘Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it.” 
“ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son that he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for what sen is 
he whom the father chasteneth not? Now no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them that are exercised there- 
by.” From tHE Country. 





GOD'S PEACE. 


“My peace I give unto you.”—Johbn xiv. 27, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.”—Isaiah xxvi. 3. 


“ Behold, I will extend peace to her like a river.”"—Isaiah Ixvi- 
12, 


We bless Thee for thy peace, O God, 
Deep as the soundless sea, 

Which felle like sunshine on the road 
Of those who trust in Thee. 


We ask not, Father, for repose 
Which comes from outward rest, 

If we may have through all life’s woes 
Thy peace within our breast ;— 


That peace which suffers and is strong, 
Trusts where it cannot see, 

Deems not the trial way too long, 
But leaves the end with Thee ;— 


That peace which, though the billows surge, 
And angry tempests roar, 

Rings forth no melancholy dirge, 
But joyeth evermore ;— 


That peace which flows serene and deep— 
A river in the soul, 

Whose banks a living verdure keep : 
God’s sunshine o’er the whole !— 


Such, Father, give our hearts such peace, 
Whate’er the outward be, 
Till all life’s discipline shal! cease, 
And we go home to Thee. 
GERTRUDE. 


CLOUDY WEATHER, 
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BY MRS. STEPHENSON. 


I nave often thought that the atmosphere is an- 
swerable for more domestic quarrels than any other 
cause in the world; and if 

* Islands there are on the face of the deep, 

Where the clouds never come and the skies never weep,” 
an acre of such Jand would be worth a gold mine to 
erect a home upon. 

Long before a cloud appears above the horizon, and 
when the quicksilver just begins to fall in the barom- 
eter, Mr. Wilson is attacked with dyspepsia. Every- 
thing goes wrong as a matter of course ; his business 
don't pay, his hired hands are getting high wages and 
eating him up, and he’ll sell out to the first bidder 

The last rain ruined his hay crop, and his cattle wilt 
starve during the winter ; he can get no good hand to 
stack, and he knows that his wheat stacks will be 
soaked through, and the grain will have to go for “re- 
jected.” 

What can poor Mrs. Wilson say to all this, especi- 
ally as her headache is on? As regularly as his dys- 
pepsia comes with the change of the weather, comes 
her headache. Biiiousness is the disease of the 
West; and a bilious headache is Mrs. Wilson’s feared 
enemy. Then the baby is teething, and Ellie is 
threatened with croup, and the husband, whose strong 
arm has often supported her in time of trouble, is now 
more weak and helpless than herself. It is the fi2ry 
trial that is to try her; and she must seek on her 
knees for a stronger arm than her husband’s to lean 
upon, if she would pass through it unscathed. 

After a while the lightning plays and the thunder 
rolls and the rain beats musically against the window 
panes. As it is a wet day Mr. Wilson has out his 
account-book, and is pleasantly surprised to find that 
last year’s farming has netted him eight hundred dol- 
lars over and above expenses. j 

The baby is sleeping quietly in his little crib, and 
his mother had a cup of het tea, which helped that 
headeche. 

The emetic and liniment have set Elite right, and 
a pleasant picture-bouk is now wholly engrossing her. 
They are all bappy with that subdued happiness which 
relief from pain gives; and by-and-by the sun comes 
out, the rain has ceased, the clouds are rolling away, 
the flowers emitting fragrance, and the birds singing, 
and surely there never was a happier household in 
the world than Mr. Wilson’s! 

Fair Haven, I'l. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY T. HULBERT UNDERWOOD. 


Far Nature, at rest in this scene, 
Is dreaming sweet dreams of the year. 
Soft visions of purple and green 
Are captured and beautified here. 
Rosy Light, on the crest 
Of the mountain, at rest, 
Is dreaming this dream of the year. 


While Light is asleep on the hill, 
Sly Shadow creeps down to the vale 
In search of the loitering Rill, 
To rest while she whispers a tale, 
But the Rill is a-doze 
In the arms of the Rose, 
And Shadow may wait im the vale. 


The harps of hae Oriole swing, 
Unstrung, on the aureate leaves ; 
Not a wood-pigeon ventures a wing, 
They drowsily nod under eaves 
Of the forest-roof old, 
With its cornice of gold, 
Its flags, and its lances in sheaves. 





A curtain, whose name is “ Surcease,” 
From the fingers of air-spirits near, 
Descends with a mission of peace, 
And quietly covess al} here : 
By its soft folds oppressed, 
All the earth is at rest 
In this sweetest sweet dream of the year. 
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“LOsT AND FOUND. 
A STRANGE STORY. 


BY A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE 15- 
DEPENDENT. 


Rain, rain, rain—patter, splash, patter. What a 
dismal night! It poured off the roofs of the aristo- 
cratie mansions in the Royal Circus into the flooded 
areas below; it streamed down the spouts in tor- 
rents ; it blew in my face, blew at my back, streamed 
down my mackintosh, rained from my silk umbrella. 
Such a night! and such a profession te necessitate 
my going out into it! I ejaculated fretfally. I was 
a deetor, and had been called out from my study fire. 
It was only to the next square, and yet I was com- 
pletely saturated ere I reached it. Dismal and un- 
comfortable as I had found the storm, I eagerly rash- 
ed again into it with a strange perversity the moment 
my professional duties were over. Its fierce, dreary, 
resentful moed was more in harmony with my own 
tempest-tossed spirit than the scene of love and joy I 
left. The sight of a fair young mother, a tender, anx- 
ious father, recalled too vividly the first years-of my 
own married life, with their better ending. Vainly I 
strove to banish the humiliating memories fraught 
with shame and sorrow. They were beyond my con- 
trol. 

Feeling that battling with the elements, undergoing 
any personal inconvenience, was better for me than 
the solitude of my room, the companionship of my 
own thoughts, I trudged fiercely up and down the 
streaming pavement, seeking to fiad in the wailing, 
howling winds, the ceaseless patter, a voice for the 
passions that mastered me. At last the storm in some 
measure abated, the tumult of my feelings subsided, 
and in earnest I turned my face homeward, thinking 
of the sweet face that would watch for her fatner’s” 
returning step, while I was strongly alive to the dis 
comfort, no less than the folly, of my situation. As I 
entered the crescent shaped street on which stood my 
home, an unusual sound arrested me. HK seemed the 
voice of a singer ;—but I must be mistaken, all was 
again still. No; list! 

* Like dew on the gowan lying, 
the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 
An’ like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet. 
Her voice is low and sweet, 
An’ she’s all the world to me, 
An’ for bonny Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and dee.” 
A short, convulsive sob, which I was now near 
enough to hear, told what the tremulous, unsteady 
tones had already betrayed, the hardly restrained emo- 
tion cf the singer. The voice was one of rare com- 
pase and sweetness, yet neither that nor the peculiar 
circumstances of the singer would account for the be- 
wildering thrill the first notes of the familiar o'd bal- 
lad sent through me. It was as it a master-key had 
unlocked the chambers of my heart, and sent gushing 
through my startled frame passions and feelings which 
had slumbered till I believed them dead. I hastened 
on a few steps, anxious to see what.voice had power 
thus to move me, and what fate compelled any womaa 
to brave that dismal storm. There on my own steps 
the singer steod—a slight figure dressed in dripping, 
shabby black, as the lamp that hung over my door ia- 
formed me. Poor creature, I thought ; the old story— 
better days, reduced circumstances, idle, drunken 
husband, starving children. Ere I had made up my 
mind to address her the deor opened, and I stood back 
in the shade to see what would transpire. 

In the door stood my daughter Ada, peering curi- 
ously out into the darkness, and behind her stood Miss 
Forbes, who had been her governess, and still resided 
with her. When the woman saw them she stepped 
hesitatingly forward and spoke, but in so low a tone 
that I could not distinguish her words. 

“Come in; come and get warmed and dried ; you 
sing so sweetly,” Ada’s musical voice urged, laying 
her hand on the stranger’s arm, but the woman shrank 
from her touch and glided back into the shade, while 
she seemed to be refusing the proffered invitation. 
Miss Forbes and Ada consulted 2 moment, and then 
Ada sprang lightly up the stairs. 

“Is this Dr. Morris’s house?” the singer asked, in 
that hushed, earnest voice which is so audible. 

“ Yes, itis. Do you know him?” answered Miss 
Forbes, startled out of her usual imperturbable cala- 
ness by the eagerness of her questioner. 

A burried “No” as Ada reappeared, satisfied 
Miss Forbes, and she did not notice how the woman 
clutched her hands nervously and groaned. 

Ada held a woolen shawl of her own and a purse 
Bee Bigs sutears: ut ike & PREC OY MONS me | 
the now passive hand. 

“Oh dear! such a night to be out!” shuddered 
my delicately reared ehild, shrinking back from tae 
eold. The woman still lingered, gazing eagerly on 
her, then, ere Ada could prevent, she took hold of aer 
band ard uttered a fervent 

** God bless you, my child, and guard you from sin 
and sorrow. Farewell.” 

In a moment more she had glided down the steps, 
passing me so closely that her dripping garments 
brushed me, yet evidently unconscious of my presence. 

‘Why, how very strange! Who can she be?” I 
heard Ada exclaim as she shut in the warmth and 
light. 

It was strange. Who indeed could it be? Why 
should my name meve her? and why should her voice 
have so moved me? A horrible suspicion forced itself 
upon me. I must follow her and put it to rest or con- 
firm it. The lamp at the corner of the crescent jast 
revealed her for a moment, gliding round the coraer. 
With this clue I pursued, and soon sighted her. 
Fearful of her suspecting that she was followed, and 
trying to elude, surmising the quarter of the town she 
would be likely to occupy, I took 2 short cut toreugh 
the back streets, and came out on Princes street jast 
as she passed. She walked slowly and wearily now. 
I could scarce, without suspicion, keep pace with har, 
s0 I lingered at the engraver’s windows, which were 
still unshuttered. Now passing and now aliowing 
her to pass, I tried to see her face, but it was reso- 
lately turned from the glaring shop-windews. T could 
just tell that it was a pale, wasted, delicately outlined 
face, and I could tell no more. 

Several times I almost gave up the chase as a wild 
one, when a step, a movement, a glimpse of the figure, 
would again stir me, and with renewed yee tg 
I would again follow. On, on, on, up George the 
Fourth’s Bri¢ge (my scene is laid in Edinburgh,) down 
Carelemaker’s Row, I followed slowly that weary, 
ehabby-lagking figure. Closely she had gathered the 
sbaw] my daughter had given her around her shoal- 
ders, yet I could see that she shuddered. Now she 
stopped, and a hoarse, hollow, racking cough rung her 
death-knell to my practiced ear. Her days, be she 
who ske may, were numbered—numbered all the 
rere surely and shortly I knew they must be fren 
this night’s exposure. Now she bad passed the 
Grassmarket, and paused before a baker's shop, which 
was already crowded to the door with haggatd, 
hung:y-looking men, women, and children. 

I stood at the window, unmjindiul of #2 Pxu!-ma 
look cast from cared, famine-sharpened eyes at my 
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lun wonted appearance on such a night in such a plate, 
at such anhour. I saw old age, which bore nocrowa 
of glory, but deep wrinkles traced by vice and wreteh- 
edness, tottering onastaff; fierce, coe a 
looking men ; pinched, sharp eyed, haif-clad woaien ; 
and children with only fragments of clothing on them, 
old in vice though young in years, alike jostle 
little figure in faded black. ‘She was none of thém. 
What right had she to be there?’ was the thought 
their actions gave utterance to. It might be half an 
hour, for many who came after her were served before 
| hie x, ere she finally succeeded in getting her errand, @ 
leaf of bread, for which she put down a half soversign. 
(I had given it to my daughter only the night before 
to buy anew book.) How the sharp, hungry-looking 
“eyes glistened as they saw the gold, and how mary 
sharpened, curious faces scanned its owner. I could 
not yet see her face, but she took the change withoat 
leoking at it, put the loaf under her shawl, and turned 
away. Again! followed her, till she d down 
a cellar stair, at the head of which I could just de- 
cipher on a painted board— 
“ Coals, milk, and groceries. 
Mangling done here.” 
r This was not her home, I knew; so I steod back 
r awaitirg her reappearance, for the first time asking 
' myself how this was all to end? I could not tell— 
circumstances must decide. In a few mements 
wearily she dragged herself up again, behind her & 
F bey carrying a bag with a few picees of coal in it ;—at 
| Yeast so I judged from its black, sooty appearance. 1 
had not far te follow this time. They beth disappeared 
f up » narrow arehed court that stood at the head of 
the stairs. 


as closely as he eould, though I had taken the precau- 
tion to turn my back to the light. 

“Has she been long here ?” 

“P’raps. Be you the beak?” (Anglicé, police- 


man.) 

“No,” I answered, slipping a shilling into his hand 
as the surest method of untying his tongue. “Teil 
me all you know about her, I am a friend.” 

Holding the shilling up between his finger and his 
thumb for a moment, as if to satisfy himself of its 
genuineness, he gave an account, of which the follow- 
ing is the substance : 
at about eighteen months ago or two years, he 
was not sure which, Mrs. Arnott had first come to his 
mother’s shop. Itwas she who sold “ coals, milk, and 
.”? That his mother thought she was a 
widow, though she never told any one anything about 
herself. ‘Never spoke to nobody,’ the boy said. 
That she did white sewing for the shops, was dreadful 
hard up times, had been sick lately for a month, and 
had been obliged to sell almost all she had. That his 
mother had been very kind to her while she was sick. 
That she had got some money to-night. She thought 
she’d be comfortable to-night anyway. 

The boy was evidently auxious to know the object 
of my igguiries, and lingered about after I had dis- 
missed ; so as I did not care to be watched, I 
turned away afier securing a particular description of 
the exact door at the head of the stair oceapied by 
Mrs. Arnott. I went to the foot of the stair that there 
might be no mistake. I needed some time to collect 
my unsettled, thronging memories, so I walked away. 

What were these memories? 

It was now nearly eighteen years since Minna 
Arnott became my own wife! 

It was twelve years since that fearful night, when 
I returned home from a professional visit to find my 
young wife (she was but seventeen when I married 
her) gone. Whither? I was too soon informed. 
The friend I had trusted, the wife I loved, had betrayed 
me—had fied together—where? I scarce cared to 
ask. I was legally freed from the now hateful bond. 
Her name was forbidden, and I strove (how vainly 
these who have loved deeply well know) to shut out 
the memory of her existence—and I thought that save 
for the child she had left me I had succeeded. I had 
vowed that should she ever kneel, pray for my for- 
givemess, I should turn fiom her and leave her in her 
misery, as she had left me. All these twelve lonely, 
unhappy years, I forgot the wife I had loved. I 
azemembered only the woman who had deceived and 
dishonored me—who had taken with her the sun- 
shine from my life. I had even shrunk from the 
caresses of my own daughter, when she too strongly 
reminded me of her mother. I had looked calmly 
forward—revengefully I had almost saiid—to this 
meeting for twelve years, and now that accidentally— 
providentially, if you will—it had occurred, my heart 
fluttered as if it had beat but for sixteen summers, 
instead of gathering rust for five-and-fifty. My brain 
wasina whirl. I could decide on no single course of 
action. Like an accusing angel my conscience, long 
silenced, stoed up and charged me with being acces 
sory to my wife’s fall. She came to me a genile, 
loving girl, grateful for the love that had placed her 
above want, a friendless orphan, who clang confid- 
ingly, leaned lovingly upon me. I was twenty years 
her senior; had marked out for myself an ambitious 
course, from which even my love for her did not 
divert me. I loved her passionately, teo ; but my love, 
after its first heat, was second to my ambition. Nat- 
urally suspicious, I doubted whether her love was 
aught but gratitude, and to test it I grew exacting. 
Corscience now upbraiced me with having frequently, 
coldly, even sternly, repulsed her when she sought sy 
a thousand devices that love only could suggest to 
win from me the endearing epithets I had been wont 
to lavish so freely upon her. Then he—my friend— 
came to reside in our neighborhood. He was much 
younger than I, more nearly her own age, ardent in 
temperament, generous, and kiadly. The frequency 
of my absences made me glad to accept his services 
‘for her, and the two were consequently thrown much 
together. I must have been mad, infatuated, or I 
would have anticipated the result. 

And he? Where was he now? I could not yet 
think calmly of the possibility of his being yet alive. 
Unyielding, stern, and prompt in manner, I had 
always been well adapted to face and battle with the 
harsh realities of life, but totally unfitted for the dis- 
play of the gentler graces. Consciously wanting the 
tact to pour the oil of consolation and forgiveness on 
the wounded spirit, in the manner and degree that it 
was able to bear, I felt strongly the need of a third 
party, able to sympathize with both, loved by both, 
who should stand as a mediator between the injared 
husband and the erring, desolate wife. And fémthat 
2 ee wehn «nnd d -_- com r neptfoer 
equally near to both? Partaking suficiently of my 
stern, rugged nature to appreciate me, she alone had 
dared to plead with me for her mother, to beg of me 
to try at best and Jearn her fate. 

I knew that the yearning for a mother's love was 
stronger with her than any feelings of resentment for 
the shame and dishonor that mother had brought upon 
her. But I would not seek her till I had again 
lcoked on my wife, (a3 I could searce realize the 
wreck I had seen to be,) till I had satisfied myself 
that I had not been merely giving the rein to imagi- 
nation, and investing a stranger with the loved 
features, the grace of movement, once my pride. 

I crept again down the court, up the broken stone 
stairway, carefully bending my bead to avoid obstru >- 
tions, for from the stifling air of the stairway I judged 
its hight to be considerably less than mine. Up, ug, 
til Thad passed four landings, with their numerous 
doors, and still I bad another to climb. Tae increas- 
ing cracks in the doors, and evidences of dilapidation, 
showed me that there the grades of poverty were dis- 
tinguished by their hight—first floor being comfort 
in compsrison with the wretchedness of the attic. 
When I at Jength climbed as far as I could go, a rack- 
ing cough, the same intensified which I had heard on 
tke street, directed me to the object of my search. 
The door, it would not close, was tied inside by a rope 
to a nail, leaving a sufficient crack fur me to see in. 
A small but cheerful coal fire lessened while it dis- 
played the dreariness of the room. At the reom I 
merely glanced ; the figure at the fire, crouching al- 
most over it, tock all my attention. Her bonnet and 
shaw! were thrown off, but the face was still from me 
gazing into the fire. She was weepiog, I knew from 
ber movements—very bitterly, as an occasional sob 
told me. She had the shaw! my daughter had given 
her in her hands. Isaw her press it to her lips and 
murmur, “ My child, oh! my child!” I stole softly 
down stairs. I could trust myself no longer. The 
pride, anger, sternness, and resentment of years 
were fast thawing away, leaving me weak as any 
child. At the first cab-stand I hailed one, and directed 
him to drive me home; then requesting him to wait 
for a few minutes, I hastened up stairs to my 
daughter’s room, and hastily told all I had seen. In 
a moment, as I had expected, she sprang up and said, 
“I must go to her, go to my mother.” ‘“ And tell her 
all,” I said. I knew I need say no more, for she 
understood my strangely conflicting emotions. Tak- 
ing my arm she eame down stairs with me, strangely 
excited I knew by the trembling of the hand that 
ae mm. I would willingly have spared her 
meions a yon she must experience but I 
could not de without her, We ha4 <Usngea positions. 
My reason yielded involuntarily to her warm heart. 
We spoke but in monosyllables during our long ride. 
When we reached within a street of our destina- 
tion I dismissed the carriage, and we walked down 
the now almost deserted street, which no longer 
derived even a semblance of cheerfulness from the 
lighted sho -windows. I could feel how tigh'ly Ada’s 
arm grasped mine in terror as we tarned down the 
narrow court, which scarce afforded for two. 
I todk her hand as we ascended the stairs, cautioning 
her to silence. Very slowly was our ascent made, 
for Ada, unnerved already, and unaccustomed to such 
scenes, fell at almost every step. At length we 
reached the head of the stair. The door was ajar, as 
b: fore, but the fire had burned down, and, dark and 
comfortless-looking, scarce revealed the slight figure 
crouching still over it. She moved not, though she 
must have heard the steps ascending. 

But now I was afraid I had asked too much of my 
child. Excited and trembling, she leaned heavily 
upon me, and she whispered, “I cannot go in, papa.” 
I saw that she could not realize that that drooping, 
attenuated, wretched- creature could be her 
mother, and she shrank from the on. Again 
she whispexed, “It isn’t! It can’t be her!’’ 








time without a pastor. 


“My mother!’ was all Ada said, as she sprang 
forwaid, but it was enough. In a moment they were 
locked im each other’s arms. Bewildered at the 
unexpected entrance, the woman raised the face that 
Jay on her breast, sobbing convalsively, and gazed 
into it. “It is my child,” she at length said, satisfied 
it was no dream, but a reality. 

There are scenes which the pen feels itself power- 
lees to describe. This was one. Freely from my 
heart I granted Minna the forgiveness she knelt to 
ask for the great wrong she had done. That 
night I had seen more clearly than I had ever done 
where I had been to blame. I had leved my wife 
passionately, but that love was vailed under a calm, 
cold exterior. What her temptations had been I 
knew not—asked not; I only asked if he, the de- 
stroyer of my peace, were yet alive. 

He had died ere a year had passed from the time 
she left me; killed in a gambling quarrel; died bit- 
terly repenting the great wrong he haddone. As I 
listened the bitterness died out of my heart. I felt 
-thankful that I had not yielded to the first wiki prompt- 
ings of revenge. I felt solemnly the power of him 
whom in my pride and rebellion I had rejected. 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
He had died in a disgraceful brawl in the noon of his 
days, in a foreign land, the victim of deep remorse, 
consigned to a dishonored grave, unwept save per- 
chance by the woman he had so foully wronged. 

“ And you,” I asked, “‘ what did you ?” 

“T sewed for my daily bread ; washed, ironed, did 
anything I ceuld find to do for ten long years, depriv- 
ing myself latterly of the necessaries of life that I 
might save enough to bring me back to my native 
land once more to die. I wanted, unseen, to look on 
your faces once more, and I did so many a time, 
when you did not know. I have longed to clasp my 
daughter to my arms, but my sin stood before me, an 
impassable barrier. I have longed to throw myself at 
your feet and seek but forgiveness. I thought I could 

die then in peace, but you looked so stern, so unre- 
lenting, I dared not, when I knew it was I that had 
brought that expression to-your face. I supported 
myself by sewing for the shop, and managed to live ; 
but I have been sick fer a month, and reduced to the 
last extremity, and here none can help ancther. To- 
night I carried back some work I had finished, hoping 
to get for it sufficient to buy me a morse] of food. I 
had tasted none to-day. My hands had been weak 
and trembling, and the work would not do. It was 
sent back with me. In desperation, unable to bide 
the cold and hunger up here, I wandered up and down 
the streets, not caring whither I went, till I had 
reached, without noticing, yourdoor. I leaned against 
the railings, unable to banish the gnawings of hunger. 
I saw light and warmth inside, and, regardless of 
everything but the longing for food and shelter, [ 
commenced to sing ‘ Annie Laurie.’ You had often 
praised my skill in singing it. When I saw at whose 
house I had asked for food and shelter, I shrank back 
and refused to go in, dreading recognition. You 
know the rest.” 

The account was frequently interrupted by that 
tell-tale cough that sheok the weak frame so violently. 
In tears and silence we listened; no words of re- 
proach on our lips, no looks of coldness and rebuke in 
our eyes. Ohno! She had sinned, but she had also 
suffered. She shrank from my proposal that she 
should now accompany us home, but she yielied when 
I said, “Then you do not accept my forgiveness.” 

“Oh yes!’ she faltered; “but I am so unworthy. 
I have so wronged you.” 

“ Let the past be forgotten.” 

And so we went away from that attic, the silent 
witness of how hard are the wages of sin, unmindful 
of the strange faces that peered oat upon us from the 
a¢joining doors, for the unusual sound of voices in the 
lonely woman’s room had awakened their curiosity, 
Minna only taking with her the doll and corals, the 
locket and shawl, the dearly cherished relics of other 
— The rest the next day I gave to a poorer than 
she. 

Having taken the precaution to take a latch-key 
with me, we entered without disturbing the servants ; 
and then leaving my wife (the word sounded strangely 
to my ears) in my daughter’s care, who supplied her 
with garments, I left them together. I passed a 
sleepless night in my study. Not the least marvelous 
of the exciting events of the evening was the won- 
drous change that had passed over myself. I could 
only explain this change by remembering that ‘‘He 
who hath the hearts of all men in his hands, turneth 
them as the rivers of water whithersoever he will.” 
In that midnight hour I felt his power, his omnipo- 
tence, bis love, and I bowed tothem. I knelt humbly 
at his feet, thanking him for his kindness in remem- 
bering me though I had des and rejected him. I 
prove uniaithtaf fo fem. thought of Minna’s words, 
“Had it not been for Christ’s love, which allowed me, 
poor Magdalen though I was, to claim his prom- 
ises, I should have often sought relief in death from 
- my sorrow and despair, but he granted peace even 
o me.”’ 

And even in this I could afterwards trace the work- 
ings of an overruling Providence. If her desertion 
had left me desolate and despairing, her return had 
restored to me @ joy, a faith, a Friend I had never 
known before. 

The near approach of death silenced the wondering 
of officious friends. For, as I had dreaded, the ex- 
citement and exposure of thai night hastened her end. 
She never rose again. Ada and I watched unremit- 
tingly by her, attracted by the chastened, hathble, re 
pentant spirit that lingered in the worn body. Tae 
waters of her life had been turbid and winding, bat 
the end was peace. As we stood alone beside her to 
catch ker last whisper, we thought not of her sin. but 
of the great and manifold sorrows out of which she 
had come,—as gold tried and purified in the fire. We 

did not bury her in the family lot, for she forbade it ; 
ner have we put a tombstone over her grave, for she 
forbade this also. But the beautiful spot where she 
lies, though unmarked by any monument, is not un- 
visited by 2 husband and daughter in whose hearts 
the dead woman's memory grows greener by time. 
Since the making of that grave, no text of the Holy 
Word has so often come to my mind as this: “ Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first stone.’» 
ee or CO 


Selections. 


PARSON SURELY’S EXPERIMENT. 
A SKETCH FOR WEATHER GRUMBLERS. 
Tae small parish at Fallowdale had been for some 


The members were nearly 
all farmers, and they did not have much money to 











om 2 the support of a clergyman; yet they 
were Willing to pay for anything that could promise 
them any due return of good. In course of time it 
happened that the Rev. Abraham Surely visited Fal- 
lowdale, and as a Sabbath passed during his sojov 
he held a meeting in the small church. T«< People 
were pleased with his preaching, 
proposed inviting him to remeia ¥ 
charge of their rcual welfare. 
Upop the merits of this proposition thére was a 
ong diecussion. Parson Surely had signified his 
willingness to take a anent residence at Fallow- 
dale, but the members of the parish could not so 
readily sgree to hire him. 

“TJ don’t see the use of hiring a parson,” said Mr. 
Sharp, an old farmer of the place. ‘‘He can do us 
no good. A parson can’t learn me anything.” 

@ this it was answered that stated religious mee'- 
ings would be of great benefit to some of the younger 
people, and also a source of good to all. 

“TI don’t know about that. I’ve heard tell of a 
parson that could pray for rain, and have it come at 
any time. Now, if we could hit upon such a parson 
as that, I would go in for hiring him.” 

This opened a new idea to the unsophisticated 
Winds ef Fallowdale. The farmers often suffered 

from long droughts, and after arguing a while longer, 
they agreed te hire Parson Surely, on the condition 
that he should give them rain whenever they wished 
for it, and, on the other hand, that he would also 
give them fair weather when required. 

Deacens Smith and Townsend were deputized to 
make this arrangement known to the parson, and the 
people remained in the church while the messengers 
went upon their errand. 

When the deacons returned, Mr. Surely accom- 
panied them. He smiled as he entered the church, 
and with a bow he saluted the people there assem- 


some of them 
them, and take 





just then, as I hesitated between returning and going “4 friends,” ,as he ascended the 
forward myself, she rose with the shawl still in her | sictsorain ont nde etek, “1 bave heard your re- 
hands, which she again pressed to her lips, and going | quest te me, and, strange ® it may appear, I have 
te a small box that stood in a comer, untied what | come to aceept ; but I do it only on 
seemed to be a bundle of rags. An ember blazing up | one condition, is, that request for a 
for a few moments revealed to us its contents. A | change of weather must be able 

dcR and bunch of corals were alternately pressed to } This appeared tas ent i 
the thin, faded lips. I remembered when she had | ber of the parish had & Nee, AD yy, 
bought them for our child. Ada, too, recognized business, Scome the pastor, and ne should aive 
them. A small gold locket, which I had given ber § 17 eran whee they Wanted th. s 
after our agen p containing my Hkeness, was les wa Ae peg teh Dl on. ager 
pressed again again to her lips, while we ceuld was utterly astounded on the of the 
hear the low voice murmuring, “ God bless them, thy contract her husband had inte ; but the pas- 
husband and child.” Ada gently withdrew her hand Ne ee ee 

from my arm, and, stepping forward, gently knocked. « But you know you cannot make vale, eee 
A cloth was thrown over the earefully preserved | ed Mrs. ; ee hehe pnt be the 
mementoes, and then her voice bade her daughter | ers here will be wanting rain very often when 
“come in.” ; fe for them. 


“] will teach them a lesson,” returned the : 

“ Ay, that you cannot be as good as your 
and ee you have taught it te them, they will tum 
you off.” 

“ We ‘shall see,”’ was Mr. Surely’s reply, and he 
took up a boek and commenced reading. 

Time flew on, and the hot days of 
at hand. Fer three weeks it had not rained, and the 
young com was inning to curl up beneath the 
effects of the drou In this e the people 
bethought themselves of the promise ef their pastor, 
and hastened to him. 

“ Come,” said Sharp, whose hilly farm was suffers 
ing severely, ‘we want rain. You remember your 
promise.” 

“Certainly,” returned Mr. Surely. “If you wit 
call for a meeting of the members of the parish, J) 
will be with them this evening.” 


and forthwith they hastened to call the flock toe 
ether. 

ae Now, you'll see the hour of your disgrace,” said 

Mrs. Surely, after the visitors had gone. “Oh, lam 

sorry you ever undertook to deceive them so.” 

“JT did not deceive them.” 

“ Yes, you surely did.” 

“We shall see.’ 

“So we shall see,” added the lady. 

The hour of the meeting came round, and Parsog 
Surely met his people at the church. They were al] 
there—some anxious, the remainder curious. 

“ Now, my friends,” said the pastor, arising upon 
the platform, “I have come to hear your request, 
What is it ?” 

“We want rain,” blantly spoke Farmer Sharps 
“and you know you promised te give it te us.” 

«* Ay—rain—rain,” repeated half a dozen voices. 

“Very well. Now, when do you want to hav@ 
it?” 

“To-night. Let # rain all night long,” said Sharpf 
to which several others immediately assented. 
“No, no, not to-night,” cried Deacon Smith. “I 
have six or seven tuns of well-made hay in the field, 
and I would not have it wet for anything.” 

“Se I have hay out,” added Mr. Peck. “We 
won’t have it rain to-night.” 

“ Then let it be to-morrow.”’ 

‘It will take me all day to-morrow to get my hay 
in,” said Smith. 

Thus the objections came up for the two succeed 
ing days, and at length, by way of compremise, Mr. 
Sharp proposed that they should have rain in just 
four days. 

“For,” said he, “ by that time all the hay which is 
new cut can be got in, and we need not cut any-——™, 

“Stop, stop,” uttered Mrs. Sharp, pulling - her 
worthy husband by the sleeve. ‘“Tnat is the day we 
have set to go to Snowhill. It mustn’t rain then.” 

This was law for Mr. Sharp, so he proposed thaf 
the rain should come in one week, and -then sag 
down. 

But this would not do. “If we can’t have raig 
before then, we’d better not have it at all,” said theys 

In short, the meeting resulted in just no conclusion 
at all, for the goed pe»ple found it utterly impossible 
to agree upon a time when it should rain. 

“ Until you can make up your minds on this point 
said the pastor, as he was about leaving the church, 
“we must all trust in the Lord.” And after this the 
people followed him from the church. 

Both Deacon Smith and Mr. Peck got their hay 
safely in ; but on the very day Mr. Sharp was to have 
started for Snowhill, it began to rain in good earnest, 
Mr. Sharp lost his visit, but he met the disappoint 
ment with good grace, for his crops smiled at the 
rain. 

Ere another month had passed by, another meef. 
ing was called for a petition for rain, but with thé 
same result as before. Many of the people had 
their muck to dig, and rain would prevent themy 
Some wanted it immediately—some in one, some‘im 
two, and some in three days, while other parishioners 
wanted to put it off longer. So Mr. Surely had ne 
o-casion to call for rain. 

One year rolled by, and up to that time the people 
of Fallowdale had never once been able to agree upor 
the exact kind of weather they would have, and the 
result was that they began to open their eyes to the 
fact that this world would be a strange place if its 
inhabitants should govern it. 

On the last Sabbath in the first year of Mr. Snrely’s 
settlement at Fallowdale, he offered to break up his 
connection with the parish; but the people would 
not listen to it. They had become attached to him 
and the meeting, and they wished him to stay. 

“But I can no longer rest under our former cons 
tract with regard to the weather,” said the pastor. 

“ Nor do we wish you to,” returned Sharp. “ O 

reach to us, and teach us and our children how to 
live, and help us to be social, contented, and happy.”” 

“And,” added the pastor, while a tear of pride 
stood in his eye, “all things above our proper sphere 
we will leave with God, for ‘he doeth all things 
well.’ ”’ 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
(Tus following exquisite wenens from the pen of Horace Smith 


are well worthy of republication and reperusal at least onee 4 
year :) 





Day-stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars eprinkle, 
As a libation— 


Ye matin worshipers! who, bending lowly, 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidiess eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high ! 


Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate, 
What num’rous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create ! 


’Neath clustered boughs, each floral bell that swingetl 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever tringeth 
A call for prayer! 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of morta! hand; 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned— 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supp!y— 
Its choir the winds and waves—i'ts organ thunder— 

‘ Its dome the sky! 


There, as in solitude and shade I wander 

Through the green aisles, or etre:ched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 

The ways of Goa— 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a book, 

Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 

From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor 

“Weep without woe, and blush without a crime,” 
Oh! may I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime ! 


“Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 

Arrayed,” the lilies cry, “‘in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah ! how trar-"*~? 
Are Human F'-~-**" 


Tr s- eweet-seented pictures, Heavenly Artist ! 

With which thon paintest Nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 

Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming e’er field and wave, by day and night ; 
From every source your sanction bids me treastire 
Harmless delight ! 


Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 

Yet fount of hope! 


Posthumous glories! angel-jike collection, 

Upraised fiom seed - bulb ingetved in earth, 
resurrection 

Yo are to me ® id second birth? 


Were I, O God! in churchless l* ods remaining; 
Far from all voice of teach ers aad divines, 

My voice would find, in flo wers of thy ordaining,. 
Priests, %srmons, shrines 





WOMAN'S COURAGE AND DEVOTION. 


Dvurine the whole of Lord Dandonald’s arduous 
services and romantic adventures in South America, 
Laéy Dundonald accompanied him, te soothe his 
anxieties, to sustain his hopes, to animate his exe 
tions, to share his dangers. One night, 
in command of the Chilian feet, 


with red-hot shot. His men were seized with 
panic, and deserted their guns. If the fire from thé 
shore was not returned, it would speedily becom® 
steady, sustained, and fatal. He went down to the 
cabin where she lay : “If a woman sets the example; 


s reassured her. took the 
match and fired a gun when he had it. The 
effect on the crew was electri returned #0 


their posts with a shout, and : 
ly silenced.—North British Fhe 


was speedi- 








ummer were’ 


With this the applicants were perfectly satisfied} 
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wee ee 


Cxelaimed, “Like men, of cours 
replied, ‘‘ we are going to get jolly 
Rever drink more than they want.”’ 
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VALUE OF HUMAN 


Bor the lesson of Cefeat woul 
fearned, did not the army and the | 
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é littie human li® is for to day— 
eternal. To die fer truth, to die ope 
utely for the “ good old cause,” is 
but reward. “ Suffering is a gift no 
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CALAMY AND OW 


Many years since, Rey. Edmund | 
in London. As he was truly elo 
Jarge crowds, a young man in dees 
mind traveled some distance for the 
inghim. It so happened tiat on th 
the young man took his seat in c¢ 
‘was supplied by a plain country m 
for his text Matt. viii. 26, “Wh 
© ye of little faith?” Although th 
ryemaikable in the maiter or manne 
the weight was lifted from the hea 
influence, and “he went on his way 
the preacher was, the young man ne 
himself was John Owen; and. the 
fulness both in church and state 
was atiributable to God's blessing o1 
course. 

Let not then the humble ministe: 
but continue to sow the good seed 
will often come up where he does n 
he.will see the fruit in eternity if n 





A DOUBLING HE 


WueEnrs are the swallows fled? 
Frozen ard dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and s 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wal’, in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern ho 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedlees of tear 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermire snow, 
While wiater winds shall blow 
To breathe and smile upon you so 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days: 

Will dreary hours never leave the 
The stormy clouds on bigh 
Vail the same sunny sky 
That soon (for epring is nigh) 

Shall wake the summer into golde 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break tne silence 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angel’s silver voices stir the a 

— Adela 





HAYDN AND THE MUSII 


Haypn used to relate with mucl 
pute which he had with a music-s 
Amusing himself one morning, at 
fashion, in shopping, he inquired of 
he had any select and beautiful musi 
feplied the shopman; “I have ju 
sublime music of Haydn's.’ “ Oh,” 
“Til have nothing to do with tha 
you will have nothing to do with 
@nd pray what fault have you to find 
Blenty ; but it is useless talking a 

oes not suit me; show me som 
Rusic-seller, who was a warm Hi: 
* No, sir} Ihave music, it is true, | 
@s you,” and turned his back upon 
Was going away, smiling, a gentl 
\uaintance entered, and accosted hi 

Nusic-seller, still out of humor, ture 
Vane, and said to the person who h 
it shop: ‘‘ Haydn !—ay, here’s a | 
En ve® not like that great man’ 

Vishman laughed—an explanati 
he music.seller was made acqi 


MAN Vho found fault with Haydn's 1 





EXPERIENCES IN THE COT 


CA OnNTL Ean who has ¢ pie iv: 

e traveled extensiv 

tif? the following fac’s in The Knickerbock 
~* DENT, } 

»L see you are a... 
“ Taken @ little abaci, by “th sir 
Silute,” but guessing his object, I 
= I am from the South.” 

2 F¥om what part of the South, si 

‘I left Georgetown yes‘erday, an 

ays before that,” I replied, endea 
ntirely eblivious to his meaning. 

“ We don’t-want to know whar you 
Wwe waut to know whar you belong,’ 
little impatience. : 

“Ob! that’s it. Well, sir, I belo 

resent, or rather I shall, when I ha’ 

2 for my dinner.”’ 

mnoyed by my coolness, and ge 
©x¢ited, he replied quickly, “ You mi 
ie sin, We know who you are. 
oe We've seen it on your vali 
ee ® man who carries The New Y. 

me in South Carolina.” 

he scoundrels had either broke 
r eau, or else a copy of that pa, 
rom it on to the floor of the wagon. 








BUNYA®'S WIF] 


Evizapetru Bunyan then told how s 
don te see if she could gel 

the apn how Lord Barkwood ha 
“ use of Lords could do nothi 
yan’s releasement had been ce 


udges. 
“ 


“ he told me,” she added, « 


you to see if anything may 
rating ss, and you give neither 1 
“M 


lord,” ci ied Chester, ‘he is 
low ; is not such a fellow in the « 
even Twisden seemed a little 
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VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE 


Bur the lesson of cefeat would be imperfectly 
fearned, did not the army and the nation alike gain 
from it a juster sense than they before possessed of 
the value of individual life. Never has life been so 
much prized and so precious as it has become in 
America. Never before has each individual been of 
se much worth. It costs more to bring up a man 
héxe, and he is worth more when brought up, than 
elsewhere. The long peace and the extraordinary 
amount of comfort which the nation has enjoyed 
have made us (epeaking broadly) fond of life and 
tender of it. We of the North have looked with 
astonishment at the recklessness of the South con- 
cerning it. We have thought it braver to save than 
te spend it; anda questionable humanity has un- 
doubtedly led us sometimes into feeble sentimentali- 
ties and false estimates of its value. We have 
been in danger of thishing too much of it, and of 
being mean-spirited in its use. But the first sacrifice 
for which war calls is life; and we must revise our 
estimates of its valne, if we would conduct our war 
te ahappy end. To gain that end, no sacrifice can 
be too precious or too costly. The shudder with 
which we heard the first report that three thousand 

our men were slain was but the sign of the blow 
that our hearts received. But there must be no 
shtinking from the prospect of the death of our 
sdidiers. Better than we should fail that a million 
men should die on the battie-field. Itis not often 
that men can have the privilege to offer their lives 
fora principle ; and when the opportunity comes, it 
is-only the coward that does not welcome it with 
giadress. Life is of no vaiue in comparison with 
thespiritual principles from which it gains its worth. 
No matter iw many lives it costs to defend or 
secure truth or justice or liberty, truth and justice 
and liberty must be defended and secured. Self- 

reservation must yield to Truth’s preservation. 
littie human li‘ is for to.day—the principle is 
eternal. To die fer truth, to die open-eyed and reso- 
lutely for the “ good old cause,” is not only honor, 
but reward. “Suffering is a gift not given to every 
, said one of the Scotch martyrs, in 1684, “and 
desire to bless the Lord with my whole heart and 
that he has counted such a poor thing as I am 
worthy of the gift of suffering.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 





CALAMY AND OWEN. 


Many years since, Rev. Edmund Calamy preached 
fn London. As he was truly eloquent and drew 
jarge crowds, @ young man in deep despondency of 
mind traveled some distance for the purpose of hear- 
inghim. It so happened that on the Sabbath when 
the young man took his seat in church, the pulpit 
was supplied by a plain country minister, who took 
for his text Matt. viii. 26, “Why are ye fearful, 
© ye of little faith?” Although there was nothing 
yemaikable in the matter or manner of the speaker, 
the weight was lifted from the hearer’s heart by the 
influence, and “he went on his way rejoicing.” Who 
the preacher was, the young man never knew, but he 
himself was John Owen; and. the long life of use- 
fulness both in church and state which followed, 
was attributable to God’s blessing on that single dis- 


course. 

Let not then the humble minister be discouraged, 
but continue to sow the good seed of the Word. It 
will often come up where he does not expect it, and 
he will see the fruit in eternity if not in time. 





A DOUBLING HEART. 


Wuers are the swallows fled? 
Frozen ard dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wail', in sunny ease, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more, 


‘Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the celd tomb, heedlees of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermire snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, : 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


“The sun has hid its rays 
These many days: 
Will dreary hours beyer leave the earth ? 
The stormy clouds on high 
Vail the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shali wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. ; 
What sound can break tne silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angel’s silver voices stir the air. 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 





HAYDN ASD THE MUSIC-SELLER 


Haypn used to relate with much pleasure a dis- 
pute which he had with a music-seller in London. 
Amusing himself one morning, after the English 
fashion, in shopping, he inquired of a music seller if 
he had any select and beautiful music. “ Certaisly,” 
replied the shopman; ‘J have just printed some 
sublime music of Haydn’s.”’ “ Oh,’ returned Hayda, 
“Til have nothing to do with that.” “How, sir, 
you will have nothing to do with Haydn’s music! 
and pray what fauit heave you to find with it?’ “On, 
Plenty ; but it is useless talking about it, since it 

oes not suit me; show me some other.’ The 
music-seller, who was a warm Haydnist, replied, 
* No, sir} Ihave music, it is true, but not for such 
@s you,’”’ and turned his back upon him. As Haydn 
Was going away, smiling, a gentleman of his ac- 
\uaintance entered, and accosted him by name. Tne 
Dusic-seller, still out of humor, turned round at the 
Taine, and said to the person who had just entered 

i? shop: ‘‘ Haydn !—ay, here’s a fellow who says 
€ does not like that great man’s music.” The 

‘Jishman laughed—an explanation took place— 

Qd he music-seller was made acquainted with the 
Man Vao found fault with Haydn’s music. 





FXPERENCES IN THE COTTON STATES. 


a OZNTLEMAN who has traveled extensively in the South re- 
wis the following fac's in The Knickerbocker Magazine,—Xps. 
~“DENT,] 

“T see you @remnwe 
Teken ‘a little aback by “the eet € th 
Salute,” but guessing his object, I answereae’ 2° 

air; I am from the South.” 

2 From what part ef the South, sir?’ he inquired. 

I left Georgetown yesterday, and Charlestoa two 


ays before that,” I replied, endeavoring to se 
entirely oblivious to hs meeting . a 


“ We don't want to know whar you war yesterday ; 
We waut to know whar you delong,” he said, with a 
little impatience. 

“Ob! that’s it. Well, sir, I belong here just at 
present, or rather I shall, when I have paid the land- 
. tor my dinner.”’ 

mnoyed by my coolness, and getting somewhat 
excited, he ee quickly, “ You mustn’t trifle with 
a, sit. We know who you are. You're from the 
® low & man who carries The New York Independent 
to travel in South Carolina.” 

The scoundrels had either broken into my port- 


Manteau, or else a copy of that had d 
from it on to the floor of the “a apery 














BUNYA®’S WIFE, 


Exizapita Bonyan then told how she had 

London to see if she could get her maaan 
e. ly, and how Lord Barkwood had told her that 
_ House of Lords could do nothing for her, as 
ue releasement had been committed to the 

‘ges. 

“This he told me,” she added, “and now I am 
ae to you to see if anything may be done in this 
mat Ss, and you give neither releasement nor 


, “My lord,” cried Chester, “he is a pestilent fel- 

+ ; there is not such a fellow in the country again ;” 

ant even Twisden seemed a little touehed, for he 

i claimed, “ What, will your husband leave preach- 
et If he will do so, then send for him.” 

as My lord,” replied the heroie wife, calmly, “he 

epeak hot leave off preaching as long as he ean 





PAITH, 
WHEN Charles Y. im the 
: Con- 
pision of Augeburg te be ve the 


totestant leade 





| 


orth. We've seen it on your valise, and we can’t 







A RISKY BUSINESS, 


WITH SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF Ht. 


I re.1 you, sir, it is a risky business to touch the 
brain. A minister of the Gospel told me of a mem- 
ber of his congregation, as noble a fellow as ever 
lived—generous—there was not a member of his 
churc’ that gave as much as he, though only a mem- 
ber of the congregation, for the support of the Gos- 
pel; rich—sleeping partner in a firm in New York; 
with a wife and one child ; living in good style. The 
only fault the minister had to find with him was, he 
would occasionally take a glass of wine, and would 
give it to the young men; and he said he had often 
talked with him about it. One day he saw him play- 
ing with his boy, and asked him—“ Do you love your 
son?” “Love him! noble littie fellow! I love him 
better than my own life.” ‘You would not harm 
him?” “Harm him! hurt my boy! Never!” “Now 
you never thought that a glass of wine—"" “ Stop, 
you are a fanatic; I respect you as a minister, bat 
not your fanaticism on this point. The idea of a glass 
of wine hurting this boy—that I am going to ruin my 
child! Let this be a tabooed question between us. 
I have no patience to hear you talk so foolishly about 
it.” It was about six weeks after that one of the 
partners in the house came to see him on some busi- 
ness, and they rode to a manufacturing town about 
twelve miles distant. He was one of those men 
“mighty to drink wine, and a man of strength to 
mingle strong drink ;” and there is no blessing pro- 
nounced on such men that we can find in the Bile. 
But he érank this man drunk for the first time in his 
life ;-and when they got to the hotel the city gentle- 
man laughed at his maudlin companion, and said, “I 
wonder what bis wife will say to that.” Returning, 
they drove up to the gate, and the child, with his 
mother, was on the marble steps, waiting for papa. 
In step,ing from the carriage, the drunken man’s 
foot caught in the reins, and he stumbied. If he 
had been sober he would have kept hold of the reins 
and the accident ceuld not have happened. But it 
made him angry, his self-control was disturbed, and 
he took the boy by the shoulder, twisted him around, 
and threw him down. As he was unable to walk, 
they carried him into the hall, and laid him on a 
settee ; he fell eff that on the floor, and went to sleep. 
This clergyman told me—“ They sent for me, and 
I never spent such a night in my life. There lay 
that child dead, the wife fn convulsions, and the man 
asleep— asleep, with a dead child, whose yellow locks 
were dabbled in blood, lying in another room—asleep, 
with two physicians trying to save the life of his 
wife—asleep, under the damning influence of wine. 
When he awoke it was a fearful waking. Pushing 
back his hair—* What is the matter? Where amI? 
Whereis my boy? Whereis my child? I must see 
him.’ ‘You cannot.’ ‘I must, I will! Where is my 
boy? ‘You cannot see him.’ ‘I must see him—I 
must see my bey!’ They took him into the room, 
and turned down the sheet; and when he saw him 
he cried out, ‘Oh, my God!’ and fell back senseless.” 
That clergyman told me—and I have his name in my 
note-bock—“ One year from that day I buried his 
body, brought from a lunatic asylum, to lay side by 
side with his wife and child.” : 
Young man, thank God for your safety, if you have 
ever dared to tamper with that which disturbs the 
action of the brain, and brings a man te a point 
where he knows not what he is about. It is risky 
business to touch the brain, and it is the business of 
alcohol to do it.—J. B. Gough. 








QUESTIONS TO CHILDREN, 


TO SEE HOW MUCH THEY KNOW. 





I mer with very few day-schools indeed in which it 
seemed that the words read or repeated from a book, 
even with apparent ease, conveyed any idea to the 
mind of the pupil. For instance, a smart little boy 
yead the first verse of the ninth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel,“ And he entered into a ship, and 
passed over, and came into his own city.” I asked, 
“What did he enter into?” ‘ Don’t know, thank 
you, sir,” replied the boy, politely. ‘ Read it again. 
Now what did he come into?” “Don't know, thank 
you, sir.” In another schcol, a girl of about thirteen 
years of age was directed to “say her geography” 
to me, and after she had repeated the boundaries of 
several countries, I asked, “What is a boundary?’ 
“I's a year’s wages.” My question had suggested 
to her mind the terms on which the pitmen are in 
scme collieries bownd for a year to their employment. 
Doubtless she did not dream of its connection with 
the lesson she had just repeated. These are fair 
specimens of the usual results of any effurt to elicit 
the children’s apprehension of what they were learn- 
ing—eitker total silence 9r an answer perfectly irrel- 
evant __Tha_trath. 
in a way it never was hefore, Is, tha 
of books is an unknown tongue to the children of the 
illiterate, especially in remote situations. It is utter- 
ly unlike their vernacular dialect, both in its vocabu- 
lary and construction, and perhaps not less unintel- 
ligible than Latin generally was to the vulgar in the 
middle ages. The guif between is the more impas- 
sable wherever, as in the collier villages, there is 
little or no intercourse with persons of the middle 
class. 

In 1859, Mr. Brookfield put the two following ques- 
tions to 1,844 children“in the first classes of 53 
schools containing 6,890 scholars; 17 of the schools 
were good, 19 fair, and 17 inferior : 

“ What is the cost of five dozen eggs at five for 
twopernce?”’ “What do you mean by that state of 
life unto which it shall please God to call you?” In 
the second case, he says, he always varied the ques- 
tion thus: “ Tell me of any state of life to which it 
has pleased God to call anybody that you can think 
of ; to what state of life has he called you, or is 
likely to call you, if you live to be a little older?” 
“IT put these questions,” he adds, “with every ad- 
vantage of time and elucidation (short of suggesting 
answers) that I could ¢cévise.”” Of the whole num- 
ber, 256 answered the question in arithmetic, and 
142 the question on the catechism. “In other 
words,” says Mr. Brookfield, “4 in 100 of the total 
number of scholars in 53 schools, and 19 in 100 of 
the first classes, found the price of five dozen eggs 
at five for twopence; and 2 in 100 of the total 
scholars, and 11 in 100 of the first classes, knew 
what was meant by ‘the state of life to which it 
shall please God to ca!l me.’ ’—Mr. Foster in Edin- 
burgh Review. 





HOW QUEEN VICTORIA BRINGS UP 
HER CHILDREN. 


A YOUNG Woman, who was formerly oneof the house- 
maids at Windsor, and left Her Majesty's service to 
marry, preserves a lively remembrance of the various 
incidents of her stay at the castle and of the pranks 
of the little people who are now growing up to do 
honor to their royal mother’s training. Among other 
incidents of her residence at Windsor, “ Mary” well 
remembers how, one morning, she was busy cleaning 
the grate in Prince Albert’s study, the bars of which 
she was in the act of blacking, when the door opened, 

id in tripped Panes Royal and Princess Alice, in 

* > ering fiocks, their hair very smooth and nice, 
- — ae very clean, just ready for their morn- 
ing lessons. MAry hex ened to bs rather late that day 
aid was brushing away es. erate with might and 
main, being rather fearful lest the Priues Stivela 
make his appearance before she was done. 

“ Ob, Mary, Mary,” cried the two children, coming 
up to her, “ what are you doing ?”’ 

_ “I'm blacking the grate,’ replied Mary, “and P’'m 
in @ great hurry, for I’m afraid the Prince will be 
coming before I've done.”’ 

“Oh, Mary, now, there's @ good Mary, let us helo 
you brush the grate,” cried the two children, stooping 
down one on each side of her, and trying to get hold 
of the brushes. “Give us the brushes, Mary, and 
the lead, and let us help you. It will be such fun.” 

Mary begged them to go away, and not make her 
loce time ; but somehow or other, though she did her 
best to keep her hold of the brushes, the little Pcin- 
cesses were too cunning for her, and tried to get 
possession of them. No sooner had they done 80, 
than they dipped the brushes into the pot of black 
Jead, and then, in a twinkling, smeared Mary’s face 
all over with them, making her as black as a chim- 
ney-sweep; which feat being accomplished, they 
scampered out of the room in the greatest possible 
state of delight, leaving the poor housemaid beside 
herself with terror, as the Queen, who is a very early 
Tiser, might very probably meet her if she left the 
room, and what would Her Majesty say at the sight 
of such a blackamoor ? 

While the poor girl, in her fright, was hesitating 
to go or stay, afraid of coming upon the Queen if she 
left the study, and equally afraid of seeing Prince 
Albert enter if she remained, the two children ran off 
a8 fat as they could toward the school-room, titter- 
ing With exultation at the thought of their escapada, 
when they suddenly met their governess, Miss 
H— d, who stopped them, and asked them what 
<2 were doing in that particular passage at that 

T 


“We are going to th ® ” 
little Pri going e echool-room.” answered the 


“Very good ; but where are you coming from ?” 
At this awkward question, the children, looking un- 
8, held dewn their heads, but 





to Prince Albert's study, supposing the Prince 
and wishing to speak to hime nce © b® 
“Why, what are the children doing here?’ in- 
bere your Mase replied Mise it 

; ; “is 
just what I am trying to out, but ha 
been able to discover.” : “ae 
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ment, and looking more closely, “and what are all 


those little black specks on your frocks and on your 
hands ?” she continued, pursuing her investigation. 
“It is very evident that you have been at some mis- 
chief,” said Her Majesty, “and I insist upon your 
showing me at once where you have come from.”’ 

As her children have always seemed to know that 
their royal mamma is not to be trified with, they im- 
mediately led the way to the study, though very re- 
luctantly, and in as great trepidation as was the 
poor housemaid herself, who heard what was 
going op, but could not escape, there being no 
other way from the study than the passage by which 
the Queen, led by the children, was advancing te the 
coor, Where one glance at the face of poor Mary, who 
was crying as she stood there trying te rub the lead 
off her face with her apron, revealed to the Queen the 
nature of the prank in which the little truants had 
been engaged. 

“ Den’t cry, but go and wash your face,” said the 
Queen, kindly, to the frightened servant. “ You are 
not to blame because the Princesses have done 
wrong. You are two very naughty girls,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the children, as the housemaid left 
the room; “you have spoiled Mary’s clothes, and 
you will therefore give her a new gown, and cap, and 
collar, which you will pay for out of your own money. 
And as you have behaved very ill and very rudely to 
the poor girl in blacking her face, you will both of 
you beg pardon for what you have done.” 

The children’s footman was accordingly dispatched 
forthwith into the town, with instructions to pur- 
chase a new gown, cap, and collar for Mary; and as 
soon as these were brought up to the school-room, 
the two little Princesses were sent by the Queen to 
carry them to her, and to ask her pardon for the 
tsi¢k they had played upon her. 

“ Here, Mary,” they cried, as they presented her 
with the things, “here isa new cap fér you, anda 
collar, and a dress, and mamma says there is quite 
enough for flounces. And we beg yeur pardon for 
putting the blacking on your face this morning.” 

And back they ran again to the school-room, de- 
claring that they ‘did not in the least mind giving 
Mary the new cap, and collar, and dress, but they did 
not like to beg her pardon.” 





THE BRAVE AT HOME. 


THE maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 

With smile that weil her pain dissembles, 
The whi'e beneath her drooping lash 

One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though heaven aiove records the tear, 

And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her beart has shed a crop as dear 

As ever cewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred biood as e’er 
Was poured upon the plain of battle, 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 
Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 
To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on Freedom’s field of honor. 
—T.B Reat. 





Wuirrinc Cartpren.—The following story is told 
of the Rev. Dr. Morse: At an Association dinner, 
a cebate arose as to the benefit of flogging, in bring- 
ing up children. The doctor took the affirmative, 
and his chief opponent was a young minister, whose 
reputation for veracity was not very high. He main- 
tained that parents often do harm to their children 
from unjust punishment, from not knowing the facts 
in the case. “ Why,” said he, “the only time my 
father whipped me, was for telling the truth.” 
‘* Well,” retorted the doctor, “it cured you of it, 
didn't it?” 





Frirnps AND Fors.--During the Peninsular War, 
an officer of artiliery had just served a gun, with 
admirable precision, against a body of men posted 
in a wood to his left. When the Duke rode up, aiter 
turning his glass for a moment in the direction of the 
shot, he said, in his cool way, “ Well aimed, captain ; 
but no more; they are our own 99th!” This sad 
blunder has been repeated too often in the armies of 
Jesus. With what fatal frequency have great guns 
of the church, which might have battered down 
citadels of Satan, been misdirected against Christian 
brethren. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST, 








Va paraiso, Sept. 2, 1861. 
To THE Epitors oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Can aught be said from this distant outpost to interest 
you? Little, I fear. Yet one thing may: I am every 
mail cheered in the receipt and perusal of your paper. 
Your outspoken and manly utterances on the great ques 


tion of the day do quicken one’s puise for the cause of 


1ight and freedom everywhere and in everything. As to 
the fearful outbreak of the slave-power, we did not look 
that it would come on so soon, nor that it would be made 
so rashly. Never was Quem Deus vwult perdere, etc, 
more clearly manifested. Our only anxiety is now lest 
some temporizing expedient may be resorted to,-and a 
peace patched up, which in the nature of the case cannot 
be jasting, and will only be followed by a worse outbreak 
afterwards, 

It does not seem to us as if the North had taken up 
arms to put down slavery; but certainly it has taken 
them up to check and shut in slavery within certain 
definite limits, and prevent any augmentation of the 
enormous as well as impolitic iniquity. And there- 
fore ore may wonder why there is not a quicker sym- 
pathy among all those who use our Saxon tongue. I 
must say the want of that sympathy forces itself on my 
attention here daily. And therefore, by this very mail, I 


have written to a friend to subscribe for another copy of 


The Independent, at my cost, that I may have it to put in 
the reading-room of our Merchants’ Exchange. I wish I 
bad to-day a dozen copies of that number containing Mr. 
Jay’s oration. It has attracted attention, and been re 
ceived with high appreciation by several who have had 
the loan of it. 
” Recently there has been a new organization set on foot 
in this city styled the Vaiparaiso Bible Society. Laughed 
at by some; by others loved and prayed for; to stil) 
others it has caused anxious fright and alarm, lest the 
Government of the country may come down upon those 
engaged in it, and huge imaginary disasters be incurred. 
A man can’t help being reminded of some of those anti- 
higher-law speeches, articles, and sermons which at one 
time were more rifein your Gotham than they now are. 
Now our aim in this Bible Society is none too daring. 


Ican aesure you the perpetrators of it are quite innocent of 


any ¢xcéss of cograge or zeal for the Word of God. It 
would be bed we had more, not less. Compared 
with such highef-law men as John, Peter, and Paul, the 
bravest of us is but a coward. And yet we have got 80 
far as this: we mean to sustain a colporter who is to 
visit ships in the bay and houses on the shore, offering 
the Scriptures in Eogiish, German, Spanish, and French. 
To assail the rative mind is not our leading, much less 
our sole aim ; although we do not mean to be so incon- 


sisient as to leave out that department of effort alto- 


gether 

In fact, such effort is not unprecedented here by any 
means. During the last fifteen years, which is the 
measure of my stay in this land, I have always distrib- 
uted the Word of God; have never made a secret of it; 
have courted publicity in it rather; and have had a fair 
measure of success. Within the last year or so, about 
350 copies of the Scriptures in Spanish have been sold ; 
cheaply, it is true, but stil) sold. 

With such means as I have been able to get together, 
also about half a million of pages have been priated in 
Spanish, all of which have had a bearing on questions 
connected with the circulation of the Word of God among 
the people, the canon of Scripture, the advantage of 
ee it, and cases showing the good resulting there- 

Tom. 

Tke field is not unpromising for the increase of the 
Gospel, on account of its own difficulty, so much as it is 
on eccount of the apathy or discouragement that prevails 
in the minds of Christian people. The feeling is that it 
is of no use to try—that these people are inaccessible— 
that they do not wish to know the truth of the religion 
of Christ, but had rather hold error than not. In all 
which I have about as much belief as I have in the doc- 
trine of Southern men that slaves will not work for 
wages fairly paid them, if once emancipated. Happily, 
in these countries, there are no slaves of that sort, but 
there is dire need of moral and religious emancipation. 

See this fact: During the last week attention has 
been called in Congress to an inquiry about what is done 
with the money received from the sale of indulgences to 
eat meats on Fridays and fast-days. The Government 
selis these under leave of His Holiness; and the amount 


the southern frontier. With incredibly small results, it 
is true; for, at the present rate of progress, one could 
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only hope the light of Christianity will find its way 
among these darkened people some centuries after the 
millennium shall have passed by. 

What are needed here are men of faith and prayer and 
love, who may bring education and talent in holiest con- 
secration to God and the Lamb, seeking the salvation of 
men and women of every language, from all quarters, and 


striving by all means to win souls for the Crucified Oae. 
Yours ever, Davip TRUMBULL. 










The War in New Zealand—<A New Zealand settler 
writes from Canterbury, under date March Lith, review- 
ing the everts of the war, and various sugges- 
tions. We extract some passages from his letter : 

“*] dare say you have paid sufficient attention to the case to 
know the immediate cause of the outbreak. Teira wants to sell 
& piece of land, only 604 a Crown ; other natives, who 
Go not deny baw individual tit‘e to the land, assert their hav- 
interest to entitle 


It is net this miserable patch of land at the Waitara which nas 
brougbtin the noble tribes of the Waikato, or which is gradually 
sucking in the whole native race of New Zealand in a deadly 
hatred against the Governor to join in a combined resistance to 
the Queen's authority. It is now some three or four years ago 
that two distinct movements arose in the native mind—one ‘The 
Land League,’ the other ‘The King Movemen*.’ The former 
had for its object a combination of all the native chiefs of the 
Northern Island te prevent the alienation of any more land to 
Europeans, or at least tothe Crown. The latter attempted toset 
up a Maori king to rule over the Maori race The two move- 
ments were the emanation of the same feeling in the native mind 
—a growing consciousness of the decay of their race. and a sense 
of the fact that their Jands were the only means left of holding 
their own against the Eurcpean. Ali the authorities witness to 
a most remarkable desire having arisen ia the native mind for 
eome hiug like socia: and political institutions—some civil! or- 
ganiem which shoula save the race from extinction. Now, this 
remarkab.e state of mind in asavage race is so far as I know, 
unprecedented ; and the first most important fa>t to be noticed is, 
that itatas from the first regarded with hostility by the Goveraor 
ead the Native Department.” 

The dispute is not really about the Queen’s supremacy, 
according to this wri‘er : 


‘*Wejhave submitted to the Queen’s supremacy being disputed 
and insa'ted in every way. We never interfered when our oid 
ally, Rawin, was murdered for measuring out land which he had 
sold tothe Crown. On the contrary, the acting Governor acta- 
aliy shook hands with Kataiow, his murderer. Again, we did 
not interfere when Katalow was murdered ; oa the contrary, his 
murderer is the right-hand man of the army at Taranaki at this 
moment—so I hear. We stood by unmoved when old Potatu was 
eiected King, and never intimated that such a step was an inva- 
sien of the rights of the Crown. But the moment the case is one 
in which our interests are affected—a question of whether we 
shall have lend or not - then for the first time, we awake to a 
pense of the importance of che Queen’s supremacy, and make war 
to assert our loyalty and protect our pocsets. 

“ The Maori thinks his race is to be exterminated, or that he 
may as well die fighting. 

“It is indisputable that that is the conviction on the native 
wind, and so he says, with mournful gallantry, ‘Itis a good 
death to die on the field of battie:’ better that than see his race 
rot away. - . . You will ask me, ‘What remedy?’ I say, 
‘ Make peace, ir peace can be made on honorab!e terms.’ You 
say, ‘On what terms?’ First, | say this war ought to be re- 
moved from the miserable little Waitara quarrel. The Govern- 
ment here has never explained its policy to the natives; for all 
it has ever said is, as soon as it has got this dirty little 600 acres 
end fortified it, the war ought to be at an end en one side. But 
the state of affairs would justify the Government io making the 
war the occasion of a large policy. I would say, ‘I! offer you 
peace or war. If peace, I give you the power of making laws in 
yourewn districts,as the Europeans do in theirs. You shall 
have native provinces, with native goveroments; and if you 
choose te prohibit the sale of !and to the Europeans, you shall 
have full power todo so: your laws, like the Europeans, being 
subjecs to veto by the Goveraor. But you shall agree to have 
law—Engiish law—administered through the whole districts, 
and magistrates appointed, who shall execute justic? Bat, on 
the other hand. if war, then we no longer fight as if we were 
beativg the air. By your own laws the conquereo party forfeits 
his lasds By ‘English law, subjects sho make war on the 
Queen forfeit their ep Any tribe foand in arws against 
the Queen will forfeit ail its lands; we wi!l take them, and drive 
out tae natives. and, if necessary, egterm'nate them. To fight 
about these lands first and buy them afterwards is an absurdity.’ 
Above all, I believe it absolute.y necessar 7 to change that abom- 
inable policy of making the Government the so e purchaser of 
lands from the natives. Whenever it is proposed to allow indi- 
viduals to buy from the natives directly, the answer always is, 
‘The pative titles are 20 complicated that disputes and wars 
would result.” The answer is complete. The natives have never 
disputed the titles to land sold or given by them to the old set- 
ters, while the Government system has twice landed us in a na- 
tive war. I venture to suggest, then, the remedies for New 
Zea‘ana. First, native provinces, with a Government by chiefs 
and councils, with a European resident at each Government, 
something similar to the residents at the Indian courts; these 
Governments to have the disposal of the lands and te land 
funds, ifany. Secondly, the direct sales of land to Europeans, 
with courts, partly native, to investigate aud register such sales 
and issue Crown grants. Thirdly, the estab'ishment of native 
magistrates’ courts to administer the law, with a:mall military 
force, if necessary.* 


The Queen’s Stolen Visit to Invermack and Glen- 
esk —The following additional particulars of the Q 1een’s 
visit to Glenesk, which we (Daily Review) have received 
from a corfespondent, will be read with interest : - 


“A few hundred yards from Loch!ee Loch, on the upper part 
of the angle formed by the junction of the Mack with the Esk, 
and in a natvral park of native birch, is situated the handsome 
shooting-lodge of the Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, which 
takes its name of Invermack from a n¢ighboring old castle in 
ruins, though in fine Serge oy ne and supposed to be as old at 
least as the time of Robert the Brace. The Mack flows through 
ten miles of Lord Dalhousie’s deer forest, and is nét cheered by a 
singe dwelling-house through its whole course save the summer 

Se ge eR 
of and ry moor. and moss, and mountain, over which 
chariot- wheel never rol’ed. The mountain-path has never been 
better or worse from time immemorial, and is likely to continue 
so to the end of all time, notwithstanding the efforts of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to convert it into a Queen’sdrive 
or walk. Human foot seldom treads this wild path, and more 
rarely still the foot of quadruped, save the hoof of the red deer. 
On the Ballater side of this dreary ten miles lies a broad morass, 
frequently impassable, and passable at any time only with 
a guide, or extreme caution. Human habitation there is 
none but one—the cottage of a deer-keeper. On the Lochlee 
side of this wild deer-haunt the path crosses Mount Keen, 
near the summit. Here, the highest part of the water, 
8 noble prospect presents itse’f to the lonely wayfarer or 
adventurous tourist. ‘Alps upon Alps arise,’ conspicuous 
mong which are the cloudiike masses of the Ben-Mack-Dui 
range. and the pe: of the ‘ Dark Loch-na-gar.’ At your feet 
is to be found the srffailest shrub in the world—the wild thyme- 
like ‘ Azalea Procumbens;’ but the greater part of this broad 
shoulder of the mountain is bare rock or rough loose stones and 
shingle, calcined as if burnt in a furnace, varied here and there 
with peat-hags. The deacent to Glenmack is both rough and 
rapid, the lower part of it on the verge of a deep gully, at the 
bottem of which, dashing from rock to rock, is a brawling stream 
from the mountain side. On Friday, the 20th of September, the 
Queen, accompanied by Prioce Albert, the Princess Alice, and 
Prince Louis of Hesse and by a dozen gillies, bel'ed, and kilted, 
and plaided, crossed along this wild mountain path on Highland 
ponies, Of the mishaps of the journey we cannot speak, if mis- 
baps there were. All we know is, that the party arrived safely 
in the thepherd’s cottage in Glenmack, and at the base of Mount 
Keen. Here Juncheon had been provided by Lord Dalhousie, who 
was hinself in attendance. The worthy couple who occupy the 
cottage were totally ignorant of the quality of the guesis who 
had honored their humble and secluded abode with their pres- 
ence. No one, in fact, was in the secret but Lord Dathousie and 
his Iatdship’s sister, the Lady Christian Maule. The place 
where (he roya’ party lunched is well worth a visit. A narrow 
plain of fine natural grass is surrounded on all sides but the 
south with dark, lefty, rugged, and almost perpendicular moun- 
tains. There is a historical fact connected with those rocks 
which lecomes doubly interesting by the presence of the Queen of 
Great britain. High way up the steep and precipitous mountain 
side isa cave called ‘ Balnamoon’s Cave.’ It was the hiding- 
place fe many months of the Laird of Ba'namoon after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of 1745. Lord Dalhousie escorted the 
royal party two miles down G/enmack to his lodge of Invermack, 
where they bad tea. Her Majesty. after having taken, in com- 
pany wth Lord Dalhousie, a quiet walk te the shores of the Loch, 
drove d)wn the Glen. the party ceempying two open carriages, 
previovwly sent up for the purpose, and under the seal of pro- 
found serecy. The secret was well kept. Only one solitary hat 
was lifted as the carriages drove down the quiet Gien, and that 
was rectived with @ gracious bow and smiie from her Majesty. 
The royt! party seemed to enjoy their incognito amazingly. In- 
credulots rumors began to be whispered in the evening that the 
Queen ¥as in the Glen, but it was not till next morning that it 
became known that her Majesty had actually been in the place 
but wat gone again. The royal party arrived safely in the 
everingat the village of Fettercairn, about five miles north of 
the footof Gienesk, where accommodation had been, with equal 
secrecy,provided in the inn.” 

Cruety to Children.—One would expect to find an 
Evglist elementary readizg-book a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory aricle, based on the best principles and constructed 
with the utmost care. Unheppily our existing reading- 
books gppear to be framed in utter ignorance or disre- 
gs1d of the dictates of common sense, The most faver- 
abe syecimens of them ere perhaps those by Dr. 
McCuillich, recommended to managers of schools by the 
Commitee of Council on*Edueation ; and as a “new and 
greaily|mproved edition” of these books has just been 
publishdd, it is worth while to consider whether thsy 
prcceedon a right principle or are based upon funda- 
menial error in methed. The child who, being some- 
what allvanced beyond the weak and beggarly elements 
of the Jret two or three lesson-books, 1s put on to read 
in this elaborate hodge-podge, finds himeelf rehearsing 
aloud te his yawning scheolfelicws such captivating sub- 
jects as‘: Tbe Phasis of Matier ;” “ fae Physical Forces, 
Cobesiop, Gravitation, and Chemical Affinity ;” ‘The 
Lews cf Elementary Combirnation;” “Prophecy ;” 
** Veporization ;” “ The Chemical Power of Light ;” “‘ The 
Vastness of the Universe ;” ““The Negro Race ;” “‘ Man’s 
Intellect before the Fall ;” ‘‘ The British Conscitution ;” 
“The Dgily Revolution of the Celestial Sphere,” and the 
like. The stranger who enters an elementary school at 
the hour when the first class is reading, wil! see a child 
of ten or eleven years standing in the midst of his com- 
panions, and informing them that “the great and bene- 
ficial influence which the sunbeam, by means of its three 
agencies cf light, heat, and actinism, exerts on the phe- 
nomena of nature, must be manifest to every observer. 
Vegetable organization is especially dependent on the 
influence of light. The etiolation of celery and sea-kale 
are familiar instances of the complete check which is 
put fo the formation of coloring matter when light is 
obstructed,” etc. If not overwhelmed on hearing this 
with the novelty of the information, the stranger may, 
perhaps, be struck with that of the grammarin the above 
sentence. Or his ears may be saluted by the following 
jargon: “The Palwozoic a which is aye to be 
Lext in ege to the metamorp’ ic, comprises the silurian 
recks, the old red sandstone, and the coal-measures. 
Here the crystalline texture characteristic of the pre- 
vious rocks disappear, and a stratified texture takes its 
piace, showing the operation, not of igneous, but of 
aqueous influences ;” with plenty more of what Dr. 


which is not intended to store the pupil’ 








a __— — edifice aman International 
ion rapidly progressing. As to the ex- 
hibition of next year, I found, when on the Continent, 
great interest expressed with regard to it, and many per- 
sons look forward to a visit te London next summer ia 
connection with it. Some stumble at the thought of our 
“tres difficile” English language. But many young peo- 
le—especially in Germany—are taking lessons ia Eog- 
ib, and would like exceedingly to have a littie practice 
+ 4 at the approaching and oft-talked-of “ Exposition” of 


Only think of the Duke of Rutland and Mr, Bailie 
Cochrane visiting Venice for the purpose of getting up 
“notes” and makirg out “‘a case for the defendant”— 
Austria, to wit! Phe Scottish member of Parliament 
has Austrian and Tory sympathies no doubt, and there- 
fore will see matters in a very different light from a Scot- 
tish Doctor of Divinity, who is a philanthropist and a 
hater of oppression to boot, who lately visited Venice, 
and whem I heard speak in terms of detestation of the 
imsolence of the Austrian military and the espioaage 
whieh prevails 

M. Paul B Du Chaillu is in a very serious predicament 
ever since the letter of Mr. R B. Walker, writing from 
the Gaboon, appeared in The Times. It is pretty clear 
that The Atheneum had got a hint of what was comi2g ; 
and now that the traveler is contradicted in his assertioas 
about the untameableness of the gorilla, as well as to his 
havirg seen human bones in the “Fan Country,” his ia- 
timate acquaintance with native languages, aud his 
having made sketches from’ which were taken the series 
of drawings in the published volumes—not even Profes- 
sor Owen will stand by M. Chaillu unless he come forth 
with such a vindication as few expect fromhim. For 
my part, — read his book, I am sorry to be forced to 
think that it is not better founded on fact than are the 
perils and adventures detailed by my friend, Captain 
Mayne Reid, in his various books for boys, and in which 
natural history is made so pleasant and easy. And how 
that stern Mr. Gray of the British Museum will have his 
revenge! The Daily Telegraph, also, will renew its rec- 
ommerdation given toM Cnaillu after he had spat in 
the face of his critic—to return and permanently take up 
bis quarters with the African gorillas. 

Post. office robberies have been sadly frequent this year, 
ard a number of once promising young men are expiating 
their offenses on the treadmill at the City prison in Hollo- 
way, or at Pentonville model prison. But the case just 
come to light, where one official had kept back no less 
than one thousand letters, and these addressed to the 
Lombard-street district of the City proper— where bankers 
most do congregate—surpasses in daring, cunning, and 
wickedness all other instances of post-office malversation. 
The establishment is, and has been, sternly ruled. Sir 
Rowland Hili makes it “pay ”"—that is his grand idea ; 
and the consequence is ee pert aioe servants, both ia- 
coor and out, are not salaried as they ought to be. The 
recently published scale of advance in wage’ to the Lon- 
don postmen reads well, bu‘ from conversation wi:h those 
who are supposed to have received a boon, I find that it 
is by no means 89, except to2 very few, and after long 
and weary waiting. 

The Atheneum is about to reduce its price to 34d., in 
connection with the abolition of the paper duties. But it 
remains to be seen whether—as some so coafidently pre- 
dict—there will not be a permanent rise in the price of 

aper. The cheap daily newspapers cannot be charged 
ess than now, but Lloyds’ and Reynolds’ reduce them- 
selves toa penny. One could almost wish that this were 
peace to their final extinction ; for both have been 
ong notorious ss Sunday papers, and one of them especi- 
ally dealing out assaults against the sacredness of the 
Sabbath, and ribald abuse of the lewest description of 
evangelical religion and its professors. The daily press 
has a decided tendency to cripple and destroy the low 
Sunday press.— Guardian. 


Savoy —The Savoyards are about being givan some of 
the medicine that “the elect of the miilions” has since 
his acceesion been morally administering with eminent 
success to the working-clasees here—plenty of employ- 
ment in works of public utility, that benefit the state as 
much as they do the individual workman. M. Rouwher, 
Minister of Public Works, has set out for that department, 
and has reached Thonon, to inspect some roads and 
bridges that have been commenced there, and to decide 
on the manner in which several important works that 
have been projected will be carried out in it. 


1,400 Stolen Letters —A robbery of letters on a stu- 
pendous scale has just been brought to light in the 
General Post-Office. Suspicion having been excited 
against a letter-carrier named Pullen, “the locker” as- 
signed to him at the above establishment was searched, 
ard the enormous number of 1,400 letters discovered. 
These leiters extended back for a period of several months, 
and many of them were on business, and contained im- 
portant documents and remittances. 


Southerners in France are in an impecunious position. 
@ce young man from Mobile, who is said to have an in- 
come of eight thousand doijlars a year, is in the debtors’ 
prison of Clichy, at the suit of the keeper of an “ Ameri- 
can bar-room.” Another young man, of a wealthy family 
in Louisiana, has been obliged to enter a store as clerk, 
and stil} another has obtained employment in the office 
of an architect. 

The Published Report of the Registrar-General for 
1859 gives the following result as compared wich 1849: 
marriages in churches of the Establishment, 1849, 123,182; 
1859, 136,210. Marriages in other places, 1849, 18,710; 
1859, 31,513. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
HE BOOK RESULTING FROM THE 
“NATIONAL HYMN COMMITTEE.” 


Geo. W. Elliott. 
No. 88 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


“NATIONAL HYMNS,” 


HOW THEY ARE WRITTEN AND HOW THEY ARE NOT 
WRITTEN. 

















By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


None of these received the 
PRIZE OF #500 

offered by the ‘‘ National Hymn Com nittee.”’ 

One volume, octavo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, with 
embellishments. Price, handsomely bound in cloth, $1. 

The New York Express says, in speaking of this literary curi- 
osity : 
“lt will contain selections from the best and from the worst of 
the twelve hundred contributions. The worst will doubtl.ss be 
the most entertaining ; they will be given verbatim et literatim, 
in all their grammatical and rhe‘orical effulgency. Specimens 
of the-music will also be included in this unique volume. It is 
to be edited by Richard Grant White, who was one of the com- 
mittee, and has furnished an essay on National Hymns, Tae 
most popular of Earopean Nationa: Bymns are added, to furnish 
a contrast with the efforts of the patriotic muse in America.” 





As animpression prevails to some extent that there are to be 
two different books upon the above subject, Mr. Eiliott desires to 
say that such is not the case; but that he has an arrangement 
with Messrs. Rudd & Carleton, the owners of the plates, by 
which he alene is to be known for a specified time as publisher, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 





*,* Copies will be sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


ger OUT: 
METHOD FOR THE PIANO, 
AND 
Methodical Guide for the Piano-Forte Teacher, 
By H. A. WOLLENHAUPT and THEO. HAGEN, 


- SHEO. HAGEN, 
Nos 5 and 7 Mercer street, 
Price 75 cents. Agent for Holie’s Cheap Music, 


TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL. 


No pay expected uatil received, read, and approved. 


Ist. Dr. 8.8. Frren’s S1x Lecrurgs on the Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases, and Male 
and Female Ccmplaints. On the mode of Preserving He2lth to 
a Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 eugravings. Price, 50 cents. 

2nd. Dr. 8S. 8. Frrou’s new work on Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, spepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Cos‘iveness, Diphtheria, Sore Throats, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of o!d people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 108 pages, 
6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you will have, 
giving Name, State, County, and Post- Office. 

Address Dr. 8S. 8. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway. 


SO SE OTE a EEE 


EDUCATION, 


LONZO FLACK, 4.M., PRINCIPAL OF THE 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, at Craverack, N. Y , re- 
ceives students Nov. Ist, for a term oftwenty-oneweers. Board 
and tuition, common English, including military drill under an 
experienced officer, $150 a year. Superior advantages for young 
ladies in piano, music, French, and English. Write for a cata- 
logue. Pome 

















or 





Goran HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, B: Circulars address the Prin- 


ridgeport, Ct, For 
cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON. 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, No. 335 
BROADWAY, New York.—Open daily for pacers 








» Puplis, Students, and Trustees. of Schools 
and Seminaries Goonies country. bene | an 
sites thdaeatnasbenpetaes. RICE & ANDREWS. 

s 
Van Norman Institute. 
A French and EF Family and Day School for Young 


~eigh' md door from 
Ladies, Nos. 3 and 5 West Thir r dag ns 8660. on he 


B=: SUSTAINED ON THE 
110 state. buildings, for Ladies | SARATOGA 
. and Gen‘lemen. Able teachers 
PER ali Winter Term, and 
YEAR. REV JOSEPH E. KING, WHITBHAGL 
Fort Edward Institate, 
New York. R.R, 





REV. cus B. ABBOTT'S CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
‘on Youxe Bors, 
AT PITTSFIELD, BERKSHIRE CO., 


will Ni ie be obtained 
commence can 
@ Rev. GORBAM LL.D., Abbot Collegiate 


Institute Hii, N. Y., and aiso of the Principe’, 
ILL ING- 

ase" Dae EAP Ls Ree 
‘m of twe weeks ‘ 
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INSURANCE. 


L*= INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN | 
Life Insurance Company, 


NO. 31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Opposite the Post-Ofice. 





CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION @VEB 
$1,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID, 
$550,000. 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 
$340,000. 


This Company being comdueted by a Board of Directors ewaing 
stock in the Company, has the advantage of the steck plae ef 
management, with the mutual feature of sharing the profits ef 
the business without being liable to assessments. The tricanial 
dividend of profits of this Company has resulted ia a bones or 
addition to the policy of more than fifty per cent. on the whole 
premium paid. 
The dividends are paid in the lifetime of the assured, thus 
aiding them to pay future premiums. 
Premiums may be paid anrually, semi-annually, or quarterly, 
when the policy is for life and the annual premium ameuats te 
$40 or over. From 40 to 50 per cent. may be paid by notes, 
Persons insured may visit Europe in first-class vessels, without 
extra charge, at all seasons of the year. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEYMPLE, Secretarg. 
J. L. Harsey, Assistant Secretary ; 8S. N. Sranpins, Actuary; 
Aseam DvBors, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. Si PINE STREET, 
NEZW YORE 
Gash Capital.......... be ons CUCU TRIEE Cooke $500,008 60 
Surplus, August 1, RGR: ; is <Amaiesi 109,269 8@ 
ee EEE este Sr re $609,269 2O 





Pelicy-Holders receive three-fourths of the Net 
Prefits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Presideout. 
R. L. HAYBOCK. Secretary, 


‘MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
Raven, Bacon & (Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTEE, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 


HONOLOGICAL CakDS, BY MRS, WAR- 
DELL.—A beautiful sysiem for acquiring extraordinacy 

facility on the piano forte. It enables the pupil to read musie at 
sight in ashorter space of time and with much less labor tham 
any other method known. This system has met with astonishing 
success wherever it has been adopted, and is not only of use te 
the student, but to the most finished performer ; as, by the prac- 
tice of it for a few minutes every day he will gain more than by 
slaving for hours at theinstrument. It is also of great advan 
to schools, as it can be taught in classes, and is particula 
recommended to teachers as a delightful and easy method ef 
a even very young children to read music rapidly at 
sight. 

rs. Wardell informs her friends and the public that she has 
resumed her Lesscns, and will, as usual, continne to give instrue- 
tion at her residence, No. 469 Pacific st., (2d door above Powers} 
or at the residence of her pupils. Cards with full instructions 
to be had at No. 469 Pacific st., Brooklyn; Wm. Dressler, cer. 
Twenty-eecond st. and Breadway, N. Y.; T. H. Chambers, Bible 
House; and Grube and Adier’s, No, 353 Fulton st, Price ef 


Cards, $3. 
PIANO-FORTES,. 
150. ane $150. 
By the introduction of Machinery in the manufacturing of 
Piano-Fortes, we are now abie to offer to the public a 7-octave 
Rosewood PIANO, containing all the Modern Improvements for 
$150 cash, of as workmanship as has usualiy been sold fog 
$300 or $400 by the old method of manufacturing. We invite al 
dealers, teachers of music, and the public to call aad examine 
instruments at . ‘ 
re GROVESTEEN & HALB®’S, 
Cor. Cana! and Hudson streets, 
New York. 


PIANO-FORTES A’ BARGAINS, 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest aa@ 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 
geen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $128. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and 42° ~ eam 
purchase. Pianostaned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble B 
632-682 No. 458 Broadway. corner Grand street. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, ETC. 
EGEMAN, CLARK & C0”S GENUINE COB- 
LIVER OIL has proved the most efficacious remedy, ag i¢ 
gives flesh and strength, while it cures the disease, 


See that it has the Eagle and Moriar on the label. and Hegemaa 
& Co ’s signature over the cork, as none other is Genuine, 















































—A Retired Gentleman, having beea restored to health in a 
few days, after many years of Great Nervous Siaffering, is will- 
ing to assist others by sending (free) on receipt of a post-paid, 
directed envelop, a copy of the prescription used. Address 
JOHN M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
150 000 OR SALE AT LOW PRICES, 
$ comprising the hardy Native Varieties, 
elaware, Concord, Anna, Diana, Lin 
and Union Village, Suitable for cultiva- 
Gra e tion in the open air, in the Northern states. 
p Send for @ catalogue fully describing them, 
and showing the immense profits in Grape 
V 2 | culture. A, P. NORTON, Nos, 82 and 84 
1D C §| Nassau st. ¥. Address P.-0. Box 2,341. 
. - * 
Groceries of First Quality. 
The Cheapest in New York City. 
20 PER CENT., AT LEAST, SAVED. 

> WORTH OF GROCERIES 
$100,000 for cash, jobbing, and retail trades. 

Teas, Sugars, Pried Fruits, Spices, Flour, Pree 
visions, ali of my own selection and importation, are now be 
ing sold at auction prices at the 

CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE. 

TEAS—A large stock was imported for cash prior the rise. 

SUGARS—Were bought for cash in large amounts bofere 
la‘e rise. 

FLOUR-$5, $6, $6 50. 

Give me acali, and you will be satisfied that this is the place 
to buy your fajl and winter stock. Goods delivered free im the 
city. 

THOMAS R, AGNEW, 

Corner Greenwich and Murrray sts., New York, — 
For Churches, Schools, Farmea, 

y Mpnowe ‘Bells ade from 
4 hese are made me 
STEEL alloy of steel, by a new procem 
that enables the proprietors to se? 
them atone half-the price of others, 
and at the same time to furaish © 
very superior Bell, They are net 
liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Sime, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, aad War- 
ranty, send for Circular to the 


Manufacturers, 


Composition 
B LL 3 BROWN & WHITH, 
No 20 Lanzeer gz, N. %. 
J. @. REITHER'S 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREROUSE, 
FULTON AY., COR, OF WAVY ST, 
BROOKLYN. 


f nal for over Fourteen Years toe # 
(M.B.—Late Manufactures ee) 


A‘ Gots Establishment, the oldest in the oli, Sa maa 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be fo’ ‘ine Of Oe Ge 
ina U }, of the newes: 











Dele, Yor Lace, Musiin Ourtains, Cornioss. 
N.B.—I would beg heave to return my thanks to my friends ies 
former . solicit a continuaacs 
the same, assuring that every will be made om ay 
part to give entire 
A MALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN THB 
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Ghitors Book Table. 
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Tne Reiicrovs QuaRTERLIES.—We are glad to see 
that notwithstanding the war, our scholarly and theolog- 
ical quarterlies are issued with their usual promptness 
and sustained with unaba‘ed vigor. Their tone upon 
public affairs, so far as these fall within their province, 
is with one accord deciJedly and earnestly patriotic. 
We can do little more than give a table of the contents 
ef a few of these leading periodicals. 

The Bibiotheca Sacra tor October contains—A Sketch 
of Hindu Philosophy, by Rev. David C. Scudder, Mies. 
of A. B.C. F. M. Theories of Messianic Prophecy, Rev. 
8. C. Bar lett. A Review of some Points in Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar, by Leonard Tafel and Rudolph 
Tafel. Jonathan Edwards. hie Character, Teaching, and 
Influence, by Jos. P. Thompson. On the Reading “ Only- 
begotten God” in John i. 18, by Ezra Abbot. 

The first of these artic'ee, continued from a former 
number, is a remarkably clear analysis of the intellectual 
and theistic philosophy of the Hindus. As a discipline 
in mental acumen, as well ae forits suggestive though:s, 
the ariicle will reward careful study. 

Prof. Bartlett of Chicago handles with ability and di:- 
cretion the difficult question of Messianic prophecy and 
its interpretation. He criticises the theories of *‘ accom- 
modation,” of “ alternating eudjects,” of “double sense,” 
and of “a reiterated reference ;” and advocates the 
theory of “the organic connection and preordsined 
parallelism of the Old and New Tes‘aments.” The arti- 
cle is an honor to the Biolical learning and the evangeli- 
cal spirit of Chicago Seminary. ; 

The article by the learned and accurate Librarian of 
Harvard University, Mr. Ezra Abbot, should be studied 
attentively by all who are intemsted in settling the text 
of the Greek Testament. Some of Mr. A.’s revelations 
touebing the carelessness and inaccuracy of such schol- 
ars as Tregelies and Tischendorf, in their citations and 
quotations, are truly astounding. Indeed, if all that Mr. 
Abbot asserts can be substantiated, the literary honesty 
of Dr. Tregelles is seriously impeached. We hope, there- 
fore, that a commission of competent scholars, followiag 

-in the steps of Mr. Abbot’s investigations, will re-exam- 
ine the whole question touching the patristic citations of 
John i. 18, and report the result, without fear or favor 
We have great confidence in Mr. Abbot’s learning, accu- 
racy, and integrity; but the eyes and pen of no one 
scholar should suffice us ia such a case. In his pains- 
taking examination of the fathers, Mr. A. has accom- 
plished a service for which he deserves the thanks of 
theologians and scholars. He is careful to give his ref- 
erences for every statement. But while scrupulously 
exact in his quotations, Mr. Abbot appears in this article, 
as we have found him in some previous discussions of 
disputed readings, unconsciously biased by a theolog- 
ical tendency which leads him to suspect or to qualify 
almost every text that militates against it. This is so 
apparent in the article before us, that we are by no means 
satisfied with his conclusions. 

The New Englander opens with a beautiful and schol- 
arly sketch of the Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, 
from the pen of Prof. E E. Salisbury ; in reality a dis- 
quisition upon art. The Problem of Inspiration, is stated 
with boldness and force by Rev. C. W. Clapp—who, how- 
ever, does not profess to solve it. African Civilization 
and the Cotton Trade, by Rev. Jos. P. Thompson, is a dis- 
cussion of questions which just now are of absorbing in- 
terest. The Marble Faun: a review which treats of 
Hawthorne’s work as an allegory. Quite ingenious and 
somewhat probable. It is written by Mrs. M. T. Gale. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization, is the completion of a 
teview by Rev. Pres. T. D. Woolsey ;—a scholarly exhibi- 
tion of the molding power of Christianity in civilization, 
The Recreations of a Country Parson, Rev. Wm. E. Boies. 
The Lessons of our National Conflict, Rev. Pres. J. M. 
Biurtevant. A masterly and philosophical exposition of 
the principles involved in our conflict. Soule and Wheeler’s 
Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling, Prof. Wm 
D. Whitney. Address at the Funeral of Eli Ives, M.D, 
Rev. 8. W.S8. Dutton, D.D. <A touching, beautiful, and 
instructive tribute to the memory of a good and useful 
man. Dr. Dutton is singularly happy in his commemora- 
tive addresses—a service to which he has frequently been 
called, in a congregation embracing many of the most 
yenerable and eminent citizens of New Haven. 

As a new year opens for The Bibliotheca and The New 
Englander, we trust that ministers generally, and home 
missionaries in particular, will be enabled to furnish 
themselves with these staple periodicals. 

Next in order on our table lies 7he American Theologi- 
cal Review, now conducted by Prof. H. B. Smith, and 
published by Mr. Bidwell. Its contents are—The Homeric 
Doctrine of the Gods, by Prof. Wm. 8. Tyler, DD. The 
Life and Character of Emmons, Eaoch Pond, D.D. The 
Will in its Normal and Abnormal States, Rev. J. R. Her- 
rick. The Constitutionality of the Surday Laws, Judge 
Allen’s Opinion. The Moral Aspects of the Present 
Struggle, Rev. J. F. Stearns, D.D. The Calvinism of the 
Church of England. 

Prof. Tyler’s disquisition, though suggested by the well- 
known works of Naegelsbach and Gladstone, is really an 
independent investigation, thoroughly canvassing the 
Tliad and the Odyssey. It is a valuable study in natural 
theology. We hope the author will carry forward his re- 
searches touching the doctrine of sin and expiation, and 
the doctrine of a future state. 

Prof. Pond’s article upon Emmons is appreciative, can- 
did, and generous. It is refreshing to hear from a vener- 
able teacher in theology and history the emphatic couu- 
sel, “By all means read Emmons ;—no matter whether 
you receive his sentiments or not,’ It is a good lesson 
for theological students, that they should read, not toim- 
bibe, but tothink, The article on “the moral aspects of 
the present struggle,” while straining a point to cover 
the iniquities of slavery—perhaps to preserve self-con- 
sistency—is nevertheless clear and decided in tracing the 
rebellion to its real cause. . 

The Evangelica’ Review, of Gettysburg, in an article 
on the State of the Country—Question*at Issue—while 
earnest for the defense of nationality and Government, is 
very mean, unfair, and truckling in its apology for the 
rights of slavery! The Two Records of Creation; or the 
Bible and Geology, favors the view that the days of Gen- 
esis are indefinite periods, but the order of succession is 
the same in geology and Genesis. The remaining arti- 
cles are—The Ministerial Office, Rev. M. Loy. A Bible 
Glossary, Rev. J. B. Bittinger. Exposition of Matthew 
xix. 24. Theses upon the Church, translated by Rev. F. 
A. Muhlenberg. The Nature of Ordination, Rev. R. A. 
Fink. Hymn from the German, Rev, M. Sheeleigh. 

The article on the ministerial office, and that on the 
nature of ordination, contain so much sound Scriptural 
Congregationalism, that we may hereafter cite this organ 
of the Lutheran Church in favor of the Apostolic consti- 
tution of Congregational churches, 

The Methodist Quarterly for Octobex now one of our 
ablest magazines, is even more than usually learned and 
theological. Its topics are—Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, Rev. George M. Steele. Leonardo Da Vinci, George 
F, Comfort. Is the Modern Camp-meeting a Failure ? 
Rev. M. Emory Wright. Darwin on the Origin of Spe- 
cies, Prof. W.C. Wilson. The Culdees, Rev. Enoeh Pond. 
Brahminism ; its History and Claims, Dr. L. P. Brockell. 
Arminian View of the Fall and Redemption, D. D. Whe- 

_ fon, D.D. 

The last article shows that even the ablest Methodist 

divines fail to apprehend or to state distinctly the salient 


points of Calvinism, while yet they labor to approach . 


their own system as nearly as possible to that which in 
name they oppose. 

Bririsu Ports.—We announced some time ago that, in 
the further issues of the British Poets from the press of 
Little & Brown, Messrs. Phinney, Blakeman & Mason of 
this city, would be associated with the Boston publishers. 
The Muses had seemed for a while to retire from the 
shock of arms ; but a new edition of Byron, neatly printed 
in ten volumes, shows that publishers are confident of 
the future, and do not intend to wait forever upon the 
slow-moving army of the Potomac. We suppose that 
Byren will continue to be printed just as he wrote, though 
not every one should read all that he wrote. 

Mr. Jauus G. Grecory has just published a pamphiet 
on The Rebel'ion, Its Latent Causes and True Signifi- 
cance, from the pen of Mr. HenryT.Tuckermann. In the 
ferm of letters to a friend abroad, Mr. T. argues with his 
rare felicity of language and clearness of expression, the 
question of nationality and of government as invelved in 
eur struggle. He exposes the fallacy and wickedness of 
secession, and while a little too chary of slavery, yet 
fastens the crime upon the South. The pamphlet will do 
much good at home and abroad. 

Positivs Facts witnout a SHapow or Doust.—Such 
is the title of a portly octavo, very neatly got up, and 
published by J. Bradburn at No. 107 Nassau street. The 
author, or rather the compiler, is Michael George 


Duignan, who has gathered from a very wide range of 


reading a valuable collection of moral and historical 
essays. His selections seem to be made judiciously, 
and in a catholic spirit, from writers of many nations and 
ef various ecclesieastical connections—most of them 
little known to American readers generally. We cannot 
Profess to have examined every part of the book with a 
Jealous endeavor to find something in it of which we 
we tons ay Lo! this is not a “ positive fact without a 








Wits fingers nimble and fine, 
With features gladsome and gay, 
A ioty sat in Rereemy boudoir, 
oyfully working away. 
Click! cick! click ! 
In com‘ort she sat—like a queen— 
And sang to the music merry and quick 
Of Finkle and Lyon’s machine : 


“ Ciick—click—click— 
My work is almost done, 
Click- click—click— 
Before I have scarcely begun ! 
Oh! shame on the girls, I say, 
Who now would their duty shirk, 
And waste their time in dressing and play, 
If this is needle-work ' 


“ Click—click— click - 
How the magic needle flies! 
Cliek —click —click— ; 
T can scarce believe my eyes : 
Seam. and gusset, and band,— 
Band, and gusset, and seam,— 
I really could almost work asleep, 
And sew on in my dream! 


“ Click—click—click— 
See, it sews whatever you choose: 
From the finest piece of tender gauze 
To a cloak or pair of shoes! 
Click—click—click— 
AsI watch the merry thing 
In fancy oft, within my sigh’, 
Te life it seems to spring ! 


‘Oh! men with sisters dear ! 
Oh! men with mothers and wives! 
How should you bless the men who thus 
Gladden our precious lives ' 
Whose genius can make home so bright,— 
Who chase our cares away, 
By making woman's duties lizht, 
And turning toil to play! 
“ Then go—at once—and get 
A ne exactly like mine ; 
Others are good, but above them all 
Finkle and Lyon’s shine ; 
Buy at 538 Broadway, 
And you'll get one there so nice, 
That many a long, long day to come 
You’l be glad of my advice.” 


With fingers nimble and fine, 
With features gladsome and gay, 
A lady sat in her pretty boudoir, 
Joyrully working away. 
Click ! click! click! 
In comfort she sat—like a queen— 
And sang tothe music merry and quick 
Of Finkle and Lyon’s machine 


The Pro-Slabery Rebellion. 


VARIOUS FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


Last Sunday in Washington. 


Tux quiet of the Sabbath was unbroken in Washington last 
Sunday, owing to the removal of the grand army toa further 
distance from the capital than heretofore. None of the pomp 
and circumstance of war was observed in the streets. It is found 
necessary, in consequence of the advance of the army, to remove 
the headquarters of General McClellan from Washington into 
Virginia. 








A Beconnoissance. 


On Saturday last, a reconnoissance was made by a force of 
2,500 men from General Smith’s division, with some of Mott’s 
and Ayres’s batteries, as far as Flint Hill, two and a half miles 
this side of Fairfax Court-House, where they found the rebel 
pickets in very /arge force, leadiug to the belief that the main 
body of their reserve was close by. General McClellan, togeth- 
er with Generals Porter, Smith, and Hancock, accompanied the 
expedition, which proceeded as far as Vienna, anda few miles 
to the right of that town, on the Leesburg turnpike, without dis- 
covering apy signs of the enemy in that quarter. 


A Battle at Leesburg, Va. 


A battle took place on the Upper Potomac on Monday, between 
Edwards’ Ferry and Leesburg, which lasted from 9 o’clock 
in the morning up to 8 o’clock in the evening. The forces 
engaged were the troops of Gen. Stone's division, and a large 
body of rebels, said to be from 5,600 to 10,000 strong, under Gen, 
Evans. The advance of Gen. Stone’s army crossed the Potomac 
in two bodies—one at Edwards’ Ferry and the other at Harrison’s 
Isiand—at 9 o'clock. Comivg into collision with the enemy, a 
severe skirmish was kept up until 2 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the brigades of Gens, Baker and Gorman crossed the river and 
went gallantly into action. At 5 o'clock a large force of the 
rebels attacked the right wing, commanded by Gen. Baker, who 
soon fell dead while leading on his men toacharge. Before he 
fell he dispatched for re-enforcements, and Gen. Stone himself 
came up to the scene of action with a fresh body of troops. He 
found the right wing in disorder after the death of Gen Baker, 
and the left wing made good its retreat in excellent order, Gen. 
Stone fell back on Harrison’s Island, which he now holds, to- 
gether with all its approaches. The affair appears to have been 
a protracted skirmish, which lasted throughout the day. Only 
1,800 men were engaged on our side, while it is etated that the 
force of the enemy was very large, probabiy from 4,000 to 
10,000. 

The above is a very brief statement of this important action, 
resulting so sadly in the death of Gen. Baker, the well-known 
Senator from Oregon, and one of the most skillful officers of the 
army. We add e further scenes and incidents of the day - 

A dispatch from Washington, dated Tuesday, says: 

“Full de: ails of the engagement near Leesburg have not been 
received, or if received at headquarters, are not permitted to be 
ublished. 

“Gen. Banks, with his command, is now supporting Gen. 
Stone, and, being a Major-General, is in full command. 

“Gen. Gustavus W. Smith commanded the rebels, and a pri- 
vate dispatch asserts that he was shot from his horse and carried 
off the field. 

“It isa subject of regret that Gen. Baker should have en- 
gaged the enemy when, according to report, he was ordered to 
make a reconnoissance only, with s'ric‘ instructions, if attasked, 


to fall: ack and not to fight. He disobeyed orders, which cost 
him his | fe 

“General Baker’s body is expected to arrive in town to-night. 
It will be taken to the residence of Col. Webb, where deceased 
boarded, and from whose residence the funeral will take placé 
to-morrow or next day. 

“General Baker made his will on Saturday last, deposited it 
with Col. Webb, and when he left for the field he said to the 
latter, ‘I shall participate in battle in forty-eight hours. If I 
fall, I request that you will take charge of my body.’ 

“A dispatch states that the body of Gen. Baker was pierced 
with six Minie balls, showing that the rebels have their sharp- 
shooters to pick off our men. 

‘The funeral of Gen Baker would take place at the White 
House, but for the fact that the east wing is about being refur- 
nished, and hence is not in a fit condition for such a ceremony.” 


The Fight at New Orleans. 
THE HIGH COLORS FADING OUT OF THE REPORTS. 


We gave last week the ostentatious telegraphic dispatch of 
Com. Hollins, of the Southern Navy, claiming a victory over the 
blockading squadron at New Orleans. After the receipt of fur- 
ther, though not entirely satisfactory intelligence, we are enabled 
to give the following particulars - 

The rebel fleet, under command of Capt. George N. Hollins, 
came down the Mississippi from Fort Jackson and attacked the 
blockading vessels stationed at the mouth of theriver. The fight 
did not take place there, but at a point between the Passes and 
Fort Jackson. The river there is narrow, and afforded the 
blockading fleet a poorer opportunity to defend themselves than 
if the attack had been made at a point lower down. 

The bombastic report of Hollins existed more in his mind than 
in reality, as there is not a word said about our vessels ranning 
ashore, and getting “peppered,” nor any kind of an allusion 
made to it. The fact of the sinking of the Vincennes (not the 
Preble, as at first reported) is also attributable to an accident, 
and not to the courage or daring of the commander of the iron- 
clad battering-ram, she having run into the Vincennes in the 
dark, and was not even aware of the fact until the crash came, 
and the shouts on board the sinking vessel awakened both 
parties to the knowledge that they were in closeproximity to 
each other. 

On Friday night, October llth, the expedition left Fort Jack- 
son, the iron-clad steamer Manassas leading the way, followed 
by the others. The night was intensely dark, and they slowly 
felt their way along, until the collision alluded to testified to 
them that the Federal vessels were at their posts and on the 
alert ; for as soon as the cries on the Vincennes were heard our 
vessels beat to quarters, and, according to the rebel accounts, 
poured a perfect storm of missiles at the intruder, but owing to 
the iron casing they fell harmless from herside. The Vincennes, 
by the blow, was cut into about twenty feet, just near the bow. 
There appears to have been a mutual cessation of hostilities on 
both sides until the morning, when the rebels claim to have pur- 
sued our “retreating” vessels, and a heavy cannonading was 
carried on on both sides—the shots evidentiy doing but little ex- 
ecution, although continued until 8 o'clock. They say that 
several shots struck the Richmond, but do not admit having re- 
ceived one themselves. After 8 o’clock the firing ceased, and 
the rebels returned to the city of New Orleans. 

The only thing they appear to have done was the accidental 
collision of the Manassas, in the night, with the Vincennes, sink- 
ing that vessel, and the recapture of the schooner Joseph H. 
Toone, which had been taken by the Union fleet for attempting 
torun the blockade, besides burning some lumber that they 
found at the head of one of the passes, that had been placed 
there for the purpose of building fortifications by the officers of 
the blockading fleet. 

The report, though a Southern one, is exceedingly mild, and 


when we receive our own information affairs may assume quite 
a different color. 


A Fight at Bolivar, Va. 
OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE BATTLE. 
HgapQuarrars Twanty-z1cHes Reeruenr, P. V., 
Point oF Rocks, Md., Oct. 17, 1861. 


Captain T. B. Bunting, commanding Light Battery K, Ninth 
Regiment N. Y. 8. M.: , sali 


I have the honor to submit for your consideration the follow- 
ing report of an engagement which occurred at Harper’s Ferry 
and Bolivar, Virginia, on Wednesday, 16th instant. 

On Sunday, 13th inst., I received orders at 6 p.m. from 
Colonel Geary, commanding this post, to hold the section under 
my command in readiness to march at a moment’s notice. At 


ll P.M. left this by railroad, arrived 
Hook at 1 o’clock on morning, I4th instant. I should 
here mention that the order for the moving of the entire section 
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‘ ed on us 
river a brisk fire was open ary. We immediately 
a 


ts, but doing no 


not one of their projectiles striking more than twenty 
fect. hee us while coming into battery ; one of their els 
but two feet in front of 
taneously another 


Wi for the first time an unexploded canis- 
pra ae tore the and between the cannoneers. 
fter taking our position in the middle of the street we opened 


when the order to cease firin Bolivar 
Hights reached me. On our movement to that point we passed 
the 32-pound gun (which I subsequently ascertained we silenced 
on our port | round, the shell striking and exploding.on the 
axle body of the carriage) in ssion of the infan‘ry, and on 
which Co). Geary was writing first dispatch, 

As soon as we made eur ap ce on the bro v of the — 
eneny again opened on us with shell from the rifled gan, ich 
they had aot on the Halitown road, at a point where it enters 
and is screened by the dense woods through which it passes. Tne 
third shell from our gun struck their piece on the face of the 
muzzle, and glancing, tore away the entire wheel, effectually 
silencing the piece. The enemy’s cavalry were easily vo be dis- 
cerned in the woods, but a few shell soon dispersed them Be'ng 
notified that the other gun of the section was coming up the 
street, Col. Geary ordered me to meet it, and take « position near 
the Shenandoah, where I could bear upon Loudon Hights on the 
battery stationed there, and on the intantry stationed in the wouds 
on the Hights. I threw five shells, without, however, meeting 
with any response. The gun was thea ordered to Bolivar 
Hights, with the rest of the section. At 11 o'c.ock pu. I 
was ordered to throw a shell into Halltown and immediately 
march to the river—the firing of the gun being the signal for 
the remainder of the forces to fall into the line of march: Four 
hours were consumed in transporting the section over the Poto 
mac, the only facility for crossing being a scow, guiaed by 
cables stretched from bank to bank. The men under my coa- 
mand acted nobly and ustiringly, both during the action and 
whilst we were transporting the section. They had no food nor 
rest for twenty-hours ; but, with the entire force as well, I 
nothing like complaint. I* was the hour for the morning meal 
when the transportation of the section was completed, and, a‘ter 
tasting their first food since the preceding morning, they were 
calied to their guns, an attack being looked for from the Laudon 
road, At 12 o’clock m. to-day I received orders to retarn by 
rail to this place, and arrived bere at 40’cloce,and they are 
are now enjoying the first rest which they have had since Tues- 
day night, the 15th inst. I feel it my duty to mention the differ- 
ent effects produced by the James and H »tchkiss shell before I 
close. The Hotchkies was used entirely during that part of the 
action before the enemy finally retreated. The James was that 
used in shelling Louéon Hights. The former did not fail in 
producing the effect desired but once, and that was 
caused by a failure to explode, and not any 
separation of the leaden band from the projectile. The latter 
(the ** James.”) however, in this as well as other actions at 
Pritchard's Mills, Berlin, and Point of Rocks, at which I have 
used them, and the results of which I have reported to you here 
tofore, worked very badly. Of ihe five shells that I threw at the 
enemy on Loudon, two failed to exp'ode, and as an instance of 
what great deviation is caused by the lead flying off from the 
shell, which is always the case with this projectile, I need only 
remark that with the same elevation one shell struck half-way 
up the mountain, the othe clear over it. The leaden band 
would sometimes leave the projectile whole, and at others would 
fly off in sma)l pieces—in one case not ten feetfrom the ° 
You will at once see how little reliance can be placed on 
shot and shell. 

In concluding this hastily written report, I bave to remark 
that I fired thirty Hotchkiss shell and five James do., a total 
of thirty-five rounds, and that we came off ' he field and arrived 
at this post with no damage to either men, horses, or pieces. I 
bave the honor tobe, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. W. Martin, Lieut. Commanding, 
Sect. Battery K, 9ch Regimen: N. Y. 8. M. 


From Fort Pickens. 

COL. BILLY WILSON’S NEW YORK ZOUAVES WIN A VIRTUAL VICTORY. 
The first confused reports of Col. Wilson’s engagement at Santa 
Rosa Island have been followed by some elaborate accounts in 
the Southern papers. This took place on the night of the 8th 
inst., and was in the nature of a surprise. It is, of course, 
claimed as a rebel victory ; but their own reports bear internal 
evidence that it was a complete failure, if not a positive defeat. 
They say that Wilson’s pickets were taken and his camp reached 
before the alarm was given; ‘‘the Zouaves were taken almost 
completely by surprise, but, as soon as they recovered, fought 
desperately,” and “‘upon the whole, they gave us some pretty 
warm work.” The rebels drove the Zouaves back to Fort Pick- 
ens, and then hastily retired from theisland. Of the losses, 
the rebel accounts say nothing definite. It says, “‘ killing quite 
a number of them (Zouaves) and taking some 30 or 40 prisoners ;” 
which is rather an obscure mode of computation. ‘ Our loss,” 
adds the writer, “has been severe,” and a list of killed and 
wounded is given which fully confirms the statement. “ Brown 
of Fort Pickens has about 30 of our men prisoners,” is the con- 
fession next to the point, and confirms our opinion that the 1,200 
picked men under Gen. Anderson, who attacked the Wilson 
Zouaves—a much smaller force—were whipped so decidedlythat 
even rebel invention cannot torture or disguise the matter into 

any form favorable to their side. 


From Missouri. 


From Missouri we learn that Gen. Price has broken up his 
camp in Cedar county, where he threatened to make a stand, and 
is once more in retreat toward Arkansas; another dispatch, 
however, implies that he still remained at or near Stockton, ia 
Cedar county, where the rebel legis!ature was in session, and to 
which Ben McCul’och, with from 6,000 to 12,000 men, was tend- 
ing. It is reported that a scouting party, in number 100, were 
taken prisoners by 600 rebels at McCab:l!, Caldwe'l county, and 
that 400 of the national troops in Cameron county were ready to 
march to their rescue ; aiso, that 400 or 500 rebels in Carroll 
county had captured 17 of Col. Morgan’s men, and that the 
Colonel himself had started in pursuit. 


The Capture of a Rebel Schooner off Charleston 
RY AN #V¥.WIDYHCe 
U. S. Srzamer F1ac, off Charleston, Oct. 6, 186 
To THE Epiters oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I send you this account of the capture of the schooner Albert 
on this day. This morning at 6.40 a.m. the flag-ship Roanoke 
signalized for our vessel to get under way. The anchor was soon 
on board, and we steered southward. At 7.104.m. made outa sail 
close in shore at anchor. At9 a.m got within shot ; so we let go 
a 20-pound shell out of one of Parrot’s improved rifle guns. 
Then we rounded so that we could come closer. The boats were 
called away to board. The men responded with a will worthy of 
our cause. There were four boats. The gig was the first boat 
alongside. The schooner was lying eff a.small cove called Stony 
Point, and as our boats came alongside he lowered his flag to 
half-mast. It was the English Jack in distress. But this would 
not do, as when first seen the Secession flag was at his mast- 
head, At the same time a battery on the north side of the cove 
opened fire on our boats, but luckily the shots fell short of their 
mark. Our men soon made fast their boats, and towed her 
alongside of our vessel. Twenty minutes past 10 a.m. we got 
under way for Charleston. While under way our crew on board 
the schooner found two flags -one Palmetto, the other Stars and 
Bars. The captain of the schooner claims to be English, and 
talks quite indignantly. He says that he had nothing to do with 
the flags; that they belonged to the vessel; but this was a igme 
excuse. We soon arrived alongside of the Roanoke with the 


ize. 
— A Story Contradicted. 


The story that the rebel steamer Nashville had broke or 
dodged the blockade at Charleston, and that Mason and Sijdell 
sailed on board as Southern commissioners to foreign powew, is 
contradicted by The Richmond Enquirer of Tuesday las-. which 
says: ‘“‘ We have the best authority for saying that the Nastyille 
is still in Charleston harbor, and that our ministers did not sail 
in that vessel.” 


A Battte at Frederickton, Mo. 


A FEDERAL VICTORY. 

We have received intelligence of a brilliant skirmish at Pred- 
erickton, Mo., in which a portion of Gen. Grant's division, mder 
Col. Plummer, defeated the rebels under Gen. Lowe and Jeff. 
Thompson, estimated at 5,000 strong. Lowe was killed, ani the 
losses on the Union side included Maj. Gavitt and Capt. Hgnan 
of the Indiana cavalry. The killed among the rebels is saidto be 
very heavy. Four guns were captured by the Union forces, 

A Skirmish at Fortress Monroe. 
Fortress Monrog, Oct. 21s¢ 
Via Baitimore, Oct. 22, 1861, 
Two hundred and fifty men of the Massachusetts battalion, who 


were sent out from Newport News this morning for fuel, were 
attacked by the rebels, and stood their ground. 


The Potomac Ciosed. 


The rebels have erected batteries along the Potomac from 
Occoquan to Matthias Point, and the navigation of the rier is 
completely closed to Federal vessels.’ 


A Rebel Ship Destroyed. 

A ship from Liverpool for Charleston, 8. C., was on th¢16th 
endeavoring to run the blockade of the latter port, she 
was chased by the Flag. Her crew her ashore and degrted 
her. The cargo, consisting of salt, flannel, and blankets was 
taken from her by our vessel, and she was then destroyed. 


A Rumor: Is It True? 


We give the following for what it is worth : 


Wasurneron, Oct. 22, 1961. 
An effort is making, under the superintendence of Gen. Boott, 
to supersede Gen. McClellan with Gen. Halleck, who is @ his 


Gen. Henry Wager Halleck is one of the four 
of the United States Army. He is a New Yorker by 
was a West Point student. 


Important from Kentucky. 
BEPULSE OF ZOLLICOFFER’S REBELS BY GENERAL GARRARD. 


Crxcimnatt, Oct. 22, 1961 
A courier has arrived here from Camp Dick Robinson, snd re- 





and 


and twenty wounded. , 
The courier met re-enforcements of one regiment and artillery 
on the way. 
The Rebel Army of the Potomac Concentrating in 
Kentucky. 
Lovisvitxz, Ky., Oct. 19, 1851. 


Gen. Fremont. 


nation into the of the Deparment of the West 
Maj. Fremont, considered in fall 

—. With the reluctance hesitates to a dis- 
Seneiikel man, ond $0 veenn nad 





Mr. Beecher on Fremont and Contrabands. 


On Sabbath morning the following remarks of the Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher were made, not in the sermon, but upon giving 
out a notic: of meetings of ladies in the congregation, for the 
purpose of providing hospital stores for our armies, and partic- 
ulary with reference to furnishing stores for the hospitals of 
§t. Loais: 

“The poor West seems destined to neglect. We remember 
the fate of Kansas, when the cause of liberty was imperiled 
there. And now, in turn, the same cause hangs in suspense in 
Missouri. When right and justice are to be established, it would 
almost seem as if that were a reason for our Government to djs- 
own them. And I cannot but express my solemn conviction 
that both our Government, and in a yet degree the com- 
munity, have done great injustice te the cause in Missouri, in 
the treatment which has been bestowed upon that noble man, 
Gen. Fremont. I have narrowiy watched the course of things, 
not Ss with the reality of facts in the case ; and it is 
my judgment that, partly from private ambition, partly 
from political reasons. and Yt from calculating aspirations 
of rivals, the most unjust influences have been permitted to issne 
against this heroic man. My faith in his administrative ability 
is not a whit less than in 1856. For aught that we can see he is 
second in military capacity to none of the able genera's that are 
now serving their couniry. It has wisely been thought not fit 
for public journals to criticise the administration of oar gen- 
erals, or the plans of the Administration, in advance. nor until 
the whole results have been disclosed. It is impossible for men ré- 
mote from the field, ignorant of the mingled poli ical and m litary 
reasons that shape conduct, ignorant of the ' rials and diffical ies, 
of the limitations and restraints of armies, to judge correctly, or 
eae. But why is this moderation observed toward 
Gen. McClellan, and toward Gen. Anderson, in Kentucky, and 
his succeesors, but vociferously violated im the single instance 
of Gen. Fremons? For the army of the Potomac no stin: is given 
to means and implements. Missouri, if not neglected. is yet 
tardi’y supplied with a penurious hand. E ery step is mwWe 
matter of many-voiced criticism, in a spirit that shows that there 


for purposes whicn they have already formed. Either let Gen. 
Fremont alone to work out the proper results of his campaign, 
or, if it is proper to subject him, at each step, to such abusive 
investigation and report, let the same liberty be indalged in the 
case of our other generals. Not one word of the army of the 
Potomac, and its noble leader; not ene word of the army of 
Western Vir; a, and its indefatigable and cautious General ; 


the administration of the noble Anderson, who has laid his health 
upon the altar of fidelity to his country; but against Fremont 
incessant, insidious, and unreasonable complaint. It is ashamé ; 
and there ought to be an indignation in the community that shall 
bring this trifling with the public interests committed to this 
man’s hands to anend. His field is larger than that of any other 
army. His means sre less. He has had neither the sympahy 
bor the help that he had a right to expect. And if this cam- 
paign shall fail in his hands, it is my solemn conviction that 
the public interests wi)] have been sacrificed for the sake of 
putting out of the way a dangerous rival.” 

In the evening, prefacing a collection for the American Mis- 
sionary Association, which was to be specifically employed for 
the religious and secular instruction of the 1,800 emancipated 
slaves in and around Fortress Monroe, Mr. Beecher said: 

“ Gen. Butler cal'ed them ‘ contrabands ;’ and all people seems 
ed relieved, and snapped at the expressi n as if it was a very 
felicitous thing. My friends, i. is ‘one of the great disadvantages 
of the position in which the North are placed that they dare not 
say Freemen and omg! in this conflict. The South have this 
particu ar advantage: that they know that they are fighting for 
slavery, and say so. They are not complicated in that regard. 
Their issue is simple; and, though selfish and monstrous, they 
bave the —— which comes from simplicity and from manly 
frankness. The North are in a position in which they do nut 
dare to say that they are fighting for liberty. Weare. We are 
not fighting directly for emancipation ; but we are fighting for 
that Constitution and for those insticutions which we believe 
will inevitably bring liberty. in the process of time. I am well 
aware of the embarrassments in which Governmentis piaced. I 
would not say a word, nor exert an influence, to complicate mat- 
ters, or make their fearful responsibility more onerous. I would 
lighten their hands by every just, generous sentiment, and every 
charitable construction ; but I must be allowed, and I think it 
is proper and right, to say that it is not inconsistent with the 
soundest policy, and with the truest constraction ef duty, for the 
President, for the members of his Cabinet, and for the Generals of 
the army, to say that they shall give every constitutional 
a in this struggle to liberty, and that the animus 
with which they go forth isthe maintenance of constitutional 
Jaws, because they embody essentially the spirit of liberty. 
Every attempt to dodge, and eyuivocate, and get around this 
question, every attempt to be sensitive in favor of slavery, and 
to make allowances in that direc.ion. is very bad policy, to say 
nothing about justice and higher considerations. and we never 
eball carry this conflict victoriously through until men cease 
to have the sacred words of liberty stick in their throat, and 
makelong circuits and periphrases when they come to that 
qvestion: and I thank God that there is one man who dares to 
speak out upon it. That man with whose name the cause of lib- 
erty was so intimately iated in the paign of 1856, seems 
destined still to be identified with tne progress of that sacred 
cause. He alone, of a!) our geverals, seems to have had that far- 
seeing wisdom which springs.from the very spirit and iove of 
liberty. How simple and ciear are his utterances! He alone 
dares to call slaves by their own odious name—Slaves—a word 
which the Constitu:ion would not utter and which men sensi- 
tive to shame do not love to speak. He alone has declared that 
the slaves of men found in arms against their country shal! be- 
come freemen. Mark it: Nct, with verbal dexterity. *‘ contra- 
bands ;” not men without name, anomalous, nondescript; but, 
as if insp'red from on high with the very spirit ef religion, and 
acting according to its most undoubted iaspirations, Fremont 
hss declared that sJaves shall become free men. The heart and 
copscience of the whole North responded to that touch, There- 
fore Fremont will never be forgiven.” 


Commercial and Financial. 


FOREIGN WAR IN A COMMERCIAL ASPECT. 

Ir is not well to reckon much upon the wisdom of 
nations, but it seems hardly possible that the United 
States and Great Britain can do so foolish a thing as 
to go to war with each other. Yet it is idle to con- 
ceal the fact that the apprehension of such a calamity 


bas been in all men’s minds for some days past, and 
#0 prepared were they to receive it by the events Oo! 


the last few months, that a panic of a day was created 
in Wall street by the publication of Mr. Seward’s letter 
to the Governors of the states recommending in- 
creazed fortifications upon our sea coast and lakes. 
The circular, it is true, contained the assurance of 
the existence of the most amicable relations between 
ourselves and all foreign powers ; and it is also true 
that the state legislatures to whose consideration the 
subject was commended, in the recess of Congress, 
do not,come together till after that body, to whom the 
subject exclusively belongs, would be again in ses- 
sion. But neither of these considerations—which, 
indeed, render the circular somewhat inexplicable— 
seem to have been attended to, while the suggestion 
was at once received as a proof of the imminence of 
a foreign war. Why such an apprehension should be 
aroused on so slender a basis, is not difficult of ex- 
planation. The position assumed by the British 
Government toward our own at the breaking out of 
the rebellion ; the tone of the most influential of the 
English press since that period, displaying a spirit of 
hostility where we had most looked for friendly sym- 
pathy ; and the ill-judged and undignified resentment 
of a large proportion of our own journals, have 
aroused in this country an anti-Anglican feeling akin 
to that which existed forty years ago. Natural as 
this feeling is, it is nevertheless altogether unfortu- 
nate, and, to some degree, unreasonable. It is no 
unusual thing for the English Government to adopt a 
policy that the people do not approve, and in this 
case that which it adopted in its haste it has proba- 
bly repented of at its leisure; that portion of the 
English press which has been loudest in its avowal 
of hostility to the Federal Government has long been 
notoriously in the interest of the slave-power ; and 
those American journals most prompt to resent this 
want of English sympathy, are those which hitherto 
have been most devoted in their allegiance to South- 
ern interests, and those also whose jadgment, for 
that very reason, are least entitled to influence 
and direct Northern public opinion. On the other 
hand, there is good reason for believing that in the 
sober judgment of the better part of the English 
people, as we know is the fact with the better part of 
the English press, the character of the struggle going 
on in this country is thoroughly apprehended, end 
that they give to the North their 











sympathy 
and approval. With them, as with g men 
among ourselves who take counsel, their re- 


sentments but of their reason, a war between the 
tevo countries is earnestly deprecated. 

We, certainly, by such a war have nothing to gain 
and much to lose. Great as our resources and 
energy are, one war which, as yet, we have hardly 
begun, and are carrying on at an expenditure of a 
million of dollars a day, is enough at one time, with- 
out adding to it the burden of another. It would be 
wiser to try our “ prentice-hand” on domestic re- 
bellion and bring that to a satisfactory conclusion, 
before testing our newly acquired strength with a first- 
class power, rich in the experience and the appliances 
of war. Nor would it be any more advantageous to 
England than to us. We doubt if her people would 
consent to a declaration of hostilities based on Lord 
Lyons’ assumed right to interpret for us our own 

law, .and if diplomatic entanglement, 
arising out of his correspondence with the Secretary 
of State, should be made by the British Government 
the pretext of war, the real reason, and the only one 
on which they could go to the country, would be that 
they might supply the British demand for cotton. 
But before resorting to that extremity, it will be well 
to be certain, first, that there is any such demand to 
supply, and, second, whether in that way it is likely 
to be answered. The cotton is, at this moment, lying 
in bulk on the Southern plantations. The most that 
England can do toward moving it to market is to raise 
the blockade. But this is a single step only in the pro- 
cess of bringing the raw material to the hands of the 
British manufacturer. The planter must first be 
supplied with bagging and ropes to put the staple in 
condition to reach a port for shipment. We do not 
know how much gunny-cloth there may be in Eng- 
land, but we know there is none in the Southern 
this 





is a foregone judgment, and that men are anxious.to find reasons « 


not one word of the management of affairs in Kentucky, under: 








there shall be no interference on the part of the 
Federal Government with such transportation. Nor 
when these obstacles are overcome are all the diffi- 
culties in the way of moving the crop disposed of. 
Without the ships of the American commercial ma- 
rine there are not vessels enough in the world to 
carry the cotton crop of the South, except at such 
a cost of freight and insurance, at war rates, as 
would put it beyond the reach of the manufacturer. 
The operation would ruin either the shipper or the 
consumer, and as commercial demand and supply are 
governed by other laws than those of orders in coun- 
cil, we may safely assume that no cotton will go to 
market on such terms. If it is replied that it may be 
a Government operation, the question will be forced 
upon the consideration of the British Government— 
whether it is worth while to carry on a war for the 
relief of the manufacturing population, and pay for that 
relief beside ; or whether it would not be wiser to 
make an appropriation of a few millions sterling for 
that relief at the outset, and save the expense, ma- 
terial, moral], and polttical, of a war? We may trast 
something to the common sense of the English people. 

But is there any such demand for cotton in England 
as would make it wise in hero go to war to procure 
it, supposing that would procure it? We think not. 
It is not cotton that she most needs, but a market for 
her manufactured goods. If she can force the cotton 
to market, she cannot force a market for the cotton 
fabrics. If we cannot take now as much of these as 
is necessary for the prosperity of her manufacturing 
population, we are not likely to buy any more of them 
when she has forced us in‘o war. The progress of 
events bas altogether altered the aspect of this ques- 
tion. Six months ago it was thought that the want 
of England would be the raw matefial. The ex- 
pected demand has created an unusual supply from 
other sources than our own country, so that the 
quantity on hand is unusually large, and that coming 
forward will probably keep pace with the demand. 
In the meantime the market for manufactured goods 
in this country has fallen off, and less of the raw 
material is needed. If manufacturers are to be idle, 
it will not be for want of the staple, but for want of 
a sale for their fabrics. War cannot force an ex- 
port trade whatever it may not with the import; it 
may take the cotton to the loom, but cannot take 
the cloth to the consumer. Tne man who finds it 
difficult to sell the munufactured produce of a single 
bale, will not buy two bales on a declining market 
for his goocs ; and he who is barely able to buy that 
produce now, will not increase his purchases when 
his resources and wants are crippled by a state of 
war. 

Such is the commercial view of the question of a 
war between the United States and Great Britain. 
The relations of the two countries are chiefly com- 
mercial, and no statesman will precipitate them into 
hostilities without giving such relations due considera- 
tion ; nor will the people of either permit themselves 
to be hurried into a war without counting the cost, 
and what is to be gained by it. 


EUROPEAN WANTS. 


The advices from England and France indicate growing diffi- 
culties in the supplies of food as well as of cotton—in France 
the most, as the harvest of that country is seriously deficient. 
The price of bread in France is a police regulation—the prefec 
of the towns fixes it, and it has risen to 50 centimes the kilo- 
gramme (of 2% ounces) The French Government has been 
importing grain Jargely from Russia, England, as well as from 
this country--occasioning large disbursements of gold. The 
Bank of France is seriously puzzled. It has raised its rate of 
discount to 6 per cent., to check the withdrawal of gold, but this 
is not enough, and a higher rate, or some other measure, such 
as borrowing from other countries, is about to be resorted to. 
The food question in France is of serious importance to Louis 
Napoleon, and a full supply of wheat is of first necessity to him, 
and which he will be sure to effect if it can be obtained from 
other countries ; but this scanty home harvest, coming at a time 
when the workmen at Lyons and other manufacturers have been 
thrown out of employment by the absence of the usual orders 
from this country, and the diminution of orders from other 
countries, enhances the troubles materially. Not only a cotton 
but a bread and financial crisis seems at hand in France. 


are low—3% @4 per cent., and specie seems to be accumulating 
there ; but the manufacturers are reducing their production of 
cotton goods, short time has been r@gorte@ to, and the stock of 


enttan te heine econo: iged, * 

The importations of eign graim and flour are heavy, in- 
creased by the exportation of part of its receipts to France. 
The importations into Great Britain for the eight months ending 
with August, amount to one hundred million of dollars. The 
importance of the subject induces us to copy the following stat- 
istics from The London Times of October 34 : 

“The returns of our importations of wheat and flour for the 
eight months ending the 31st August show that their total value 
must have been little short of twenty millions sterling, against 
seven millions in the corresponding period of 1860, and about 
eight millions in 1859. The proportions derived from the respec- 
tive sources of supply were as folloys : 


WHEAT. 

--Eight months ending Aug. 31st. 

1859. 1860. 1861 

Total importation (qrs.)..... 2,885,245 


2,528,640 4,908,208 
--—Per-centage.—, 
1859, 1860. 1861. 
Pi c5s gnccnksteras stapes ebeasebesceene 153 19 12% 
Bs 00060 ever ccvcevccavesasccges oveees 16 31 14 
PEE s 066 000c cetecs cbvccccccsccos cece: 5 8 3 
IIR 6 000 cc ccccccecevecees iesncseve 3 5 2 
BD BOGE s 6.00.00 vc cvescescsiveceecesees 1% 3% 3% 
a5 5465065500000 60m b0005sneeree< 378 5 3% 
Turkey and Moldavia and Wallachia....... 2 5 4 
isa ssu 50s deen Dessedddewebekes 12 3 5h 
I 6s. vonsdvcscendovescecucnses _ 1559 366 
Other countries. ...........ccceere Goce seese 7 5 15 
DO acs decevdscccsccccvcesevbe cons 100 100 100 


“As regards wheat, it thus appears that the greatest fluctua- 
tions occur in the imports respectively from France and the 
United States. In 1850 the position of the two countries as con- 
tributors to our wants was exactly opposite to that which they 
now occupy. In 1859 France supplied more than a third of our 
whole requirements, while the amount from America was merely 
nominal. America has now supplied 36% per cent., and France 
only 34% percent. Of our supplies of flour the following have 
been the sources : 

Eight months ending Aug. 31st.— 
1859. 1860. 1861. 







Flour. 
Total importation (cwt.)...... .2,741,257 2,463,092 5,030,281 
Per-centage. 1859, 1860. 1861. 
SE Es 0 c0ardeeseed)«c0c0se bare 5 1 4 
France........ 91 41 9 
United States.. 1 36 61 
Other Countries..............+.- 3 15 26 
DOR ccccccccceveces ageeanesentoane 100 100 100 


“ Here, again, the command of the trade has fluctuated chiefly 
between France and America, France having supplied in 1859 
91 per cent. of our whole importations, and America only 1 per 
cent., while year America has sent us 61 per cent., and 
France only 9 per cent. 

‘* Of other grain—namely, barley, oats, peas, beans, and Indian 
corn—our importations this year have been of a value little 
short of ten millions, while last year they were under eight mil- 
lions, and in 1859 under five millions. It is from the abundance 
and superiority of these crops in the harvest just secured that 
we shall especially experience a diminution of the nccessity for 
payments to foreign countries during the next twelve months.” 


In England, money is in easy supply. The rates of discount |. 
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large sums to the fleet. The Government payments to contrac? 
tors have been large, but these have been in great part in Treg 
sury notes, 

Since the middle of August Government has paid over seventy’ 
millions of dollars, and this without materially lessening the spe. 
cie in banke—there being 42% millions held by these institu: 
tions now, against 48 6-10 millions on the 19th August, The 
money paid to Government circulates quickly, and never werg 
the banks in a safer or sounder position than now. Out of the 
fifteen millions demand Treasury notes signed, only one-half hag 
yet been issued. Much of the Government expenditure in tha 
West has been paid by these demand notes, The banks have ap. 
pointed a committee to consult with Mr. Secretary Chase and thg 
banks of Philadelphia and Boston, rela'ive to their agreeing at 
ence to take the third fifty millions in Treasury notes, and no§ 


given them. Doubtless this will be done. The steadiness with 
which the public subscribe to the 7.30 notes, relieves the bankg 
of all fear of ultimate loss, while they secure to themselves good 
interest. Of the $31,500,000 paid by the New York banks, being 
their proportion of the 90 per cent. called on of the first fifty 
millions, they have received back over sixteen millions. 

Foreign exchange is very dull. The supply of bills is large, 
On London the rates for bank and bankers’ 60 day bills is 1074 @ 
107%, and prime commercial signatures are 106% @107% ; on 
Paris, 5 40@5.35f.; Hamburg, 35%; @353 ; Amsterdam, 40@403¢, 
The exports are active, while the imports continue inconsideray 
ble. 

The following is the comparative statement of the exports (ex- 
clusive of specie) from the port of New York to foreign ports for 
the week ending October 15th, and since January Ist: 





1859. 1860. 1861. 
For the week.............. $1,460,602 $3,014,784 $2,277,997 
Previously reported....... 59,064,430 11,819,510 99,058,119 
Since Jan. Ist.......... $52,544,522 $75,434,204 $101,396,116 


The following is the comparative statement of the imports of 
foreign dry goods and general merchandise at New York for thg 
week ending Oct. 18th, and sin:e Jan. Ist : 








For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Ee oe $1,011,370 $1,685,367 $581,172 
Genera: merchandise,..... 1.310,996 2,341,531 1,615,95B 
Total for week............ $2,322,366 $3,976,808  $2.197,129 
Previously reported...... 200,045,653 188,712,697 101,120,018 
Since Jan. Ist......... $202,368,019 $192689,595 $103,317,143 


STOCKS, 


The market has been very unstable in prices, with large sales, 
ewing to the panic feeling of last week created by the publica- 
tion of Mr. Seward’s letter to the Governor on the necessity of 
erecting coast defenses, the publication cf which knocked dowm 
stocks several per cent., not yet recovered. On Saturday after- 
noon, also, the appearance of the correspondence between Lorg 
Lyons and Secretary Seward produced another panic. Prices, 
however, have recovered a little ; but the buoyant feeling whick J 
prevailed previous to Mr. Seward’s productions being known, 
has not returned. Government stocks are steady. U. 8. 6's of 
1881 are 9% @9%, the higher price for the coupons. The 
Treasury 6 per cent. notes (two years) are 99%. Some large 
purchases of Government stocks were made on Saturday, and 
prices are very firm. Government stocks are the only ones kepf 


up in price. 
DRY GOODS. 

For the week, 1859. 1860. 1861, 
Entered at the port.....$1,011,370 $1,635,367 $581,178 
Thrown on market..... 924 ,6 ,594,466 755,858. 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... .$95,987,787 $67,983,481 $38,048,004 
Thrown on market..... 98,923,383 88,435,679 37,774,364 


Trade has much improved during the week; and the whole- 
sale and distributing houses have been doing a much enlarge? 
business. Jobbers have bought extensively. Prices have 
favored them, for manufacturers and commission houses arg 
anxious to sell to avoid all risk of stock lefton hand. Home- 
made cotten and printed fabrics are very quick of sale. Th 
near-by trade are large buyers, wich a good demand from tha 
West. Cash and very short credit are the prevailing terms, an@ 
the credit given is on a very safe basis. Prints are in reduced 
stock. Desirable styles are in steady demand. Both bleache@® 
and brown cottons are in better request, and are firmer in price, 
with an upward tendency for browns. The export demand ig 
light, and drills age not active. Cotton flannels sell briskly, 
Delaines are in moderate but steady demand, The prevailing 
atyles of shawls are very active. They are all checks of varioug 
kinds—black and white, large and small. Fancy cassimeres of 
desirable makes and styles are in good demand, at good prices— 
old styles are neglected. Cloths are dull, except such as arg 
suitable for cloaking, and the heavy kinds, beavers, pilote, etc. 
There is a great scarcity of blankets and army cloths, so thaf 
the Governnent have been obliged to import themselves directly 
from Europe, for needful and immediate sapplies. There ig 
little doing in foreign-made fabrics, except through the auction- 
rooms, and prices are weak. Importers sell only at short credit, 
or cash. Silk goods are cheap and neglected, except blacks. 
Merinoes are the most active. British goods have sold at good 
prices, but are in limited supply, Auctions are decreasing, an€ 
prices of ribbons and other articles most freely offered ara 
lower. The importations are light. French and Germar 
importers do not like to hold stock over. Breche shawls ar@ 
heavy in price. Army goods have been cleared out of the mar- 
ket. 
ITEMS. 


Charlies F. Livermore, Esq., has been appointed Governmen€ 
agent for the sale of 7 3-10 U. 8. Treasury notes in New Yorke 
we UNS Te ee Smee —Gewy 


All CAvCITCMY eppYIlitwewesr See en a 

business man of unimpeachable integrity, and senior partner im 
the extensive and popular banking house of Livermore, Clews & 
Mason, Nos. 41 and 43 Wall street. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This institution, advertised in our columns, is one of the best- 
managed corporations in the city. Its officers and directors ar@ 
well-known business men—the only kind of talent which cam 
hope for success in this or any other business, Nothing more 
need be said. 


IMPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by 
HARNDEW’sS Express, No. 74 Sroadway, as they 
have U. S. Gevernment permission to forward te 
the Army at Fortress Monree Washington, Sandy 
Hoek, aud other points for half rates. Their Exe 
press ts the oldest in the United States 
— Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as fore 
merly. 

They connect with all expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


"igs, 


930 [X & 990 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Ne. 508 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The Best of all the American Newspapers devoted 
te matters of Rural Ecenomy.’’—Soorrisn Faausk 
anp Horticutturist, Epinsurcu, August 7, 1861, 


\ ‘ene COUNTRY GENTLEMAN? 


A WEEELY JOURNAL 
For the Farm, the Garden, and the Fireside. 


Volume XIX—January 1, 1862, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is now acknowledged to b¢ 
the LEADING AGRICULTURAL JoURNAL oF Amenica, Itcontains 16 
pages in each number—forming two handsome volumes pet 
year, of 832 pages, and not too large a page for convenient bind- 
ing. cet. 
TERMS—Two Dottars Per Year, with redushaty on appli: 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS are m=''-° 
cation. 





























Though the harvest in Great Britein this year is, compared 
with that of last year, a very good one, it is not above» “~“" 
age, and is insufficient for home wants. 

The Greek merchants—who are the »--~* ©0fD dealers of the 


d, havi: in Varr London, Paris, and in the 
me —— bee * | Bethe Mediterranean, and everywhere 


that supplies of grain can be obtained—are reaping great gains 
from the present state of things. All wecan spare of our abuad- 
ant harvests, Earope wiil take even at an advance in prico. 
Our own harvest is hardly so good as that of lasé year, while our 
own wants are increased by a state of war, in which there is 
always a great waste of consumption. 

However, the surplus stock of last year’s harvest is not yet ex- 
bausted, and the various grain markets of the West are crowded 
with produce. The receipts in New York are large, and will 
continue so to the closing of navigation. The receipts of the 
Erie Canal this season have been ample from the increase of 
business in grain freights. We copy from The Chicago Tribune 
of October 16th the following table, which shows the receipts of 
leading articles since the Ist of January to date for three years: 


1661. 1860, 1859. 
Flour, bie. AE Pct PO te ies ; 439,276, . 486, :79 
Goons tas DEA cau dp dsoes sdCtNe 22,823,077 14,581,493 4,131,310 
Oats, bush...........--..0eeeee 1,170,775 1,031,310 
Rye, bush... . ot, 219,239 109,864 
Barley, bush.............-+++ 406 411,422 seaeee 

ei acatviscescnces3t 5,739,737 4,039,342 4, 

Por Ds 5 dasa db Luis 12,792 20,985 
Cut A encestend 30204 8,575, 6,797,818 5,164,487 
Lard, s....... . 6,288,413 3,980 3,085,943 
in ok son secceseons 517,587  240,1 ety 
Live Hogs, No..............+4. 203, 50373 
BEB, MO. cccsccccccces 144,115 58 550 

Beef Cattle, No...............+ 124,275 
At Milwaukee the shipment of flour and from the Ist of 
Janvary to the 12th of October, isshow2 9 » being 100 





860 : 
® cent. on the shipment of 1 > T= 
+ ERECTOR Hor 
Increase.......-++ +++ aeieebooses += 244,742 5,346,629 





aac Country Gentleman will be Sent Free 
to all who are interested in Agricultural Improvement, or whO 
would like the opportunity of examining its pages before sub- 
scribing 

Frem thie Time until the Close of the Year. 
Address, with your own name, and those of your friends, fof 
this purpose, the Publishers, LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


Aunany, N.Y. 
HIGGINSOR’S 
Map of the Country Around Washington, 


from ACQUIA CREEK to HARPER'S FERRY. Shows thé 
Roads, Streams, Hills, Forts, Points, Towns, ete,, in secordance 
with the LATEST MILITARY SURVEYS. It is on a muck 
lerger sealo Gan any other 70 ineees as about 3 feet by 
cen’ sheets ; 
5 ot = i HIGGINSON, No. 77 Chambers st., N. Y. 
Mrs. 


Hankins’ Paper. 


An elegant large ILLUSTRATED Journal of Household Literaé 








Home Amusements, and Practical Common Sense, uniting 
all the Elegances of Refinement ty with the pao 
ties of —o ~~ Pa Fe - = 

t F. wor Sam 
Ports, AGENTS Wanted. AddressM.GAUNTT, No, 49 Walker 
st., New York. 





dM Weeanay iiewncct Mah eogneieg a 
5 > ¢ us 
Complete in one volume walition 


blisher, 
No. 112 Washington street, Boston, Mass. __ 


EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—JUST 
8. Union: S500 





.'g. SOOFIELD, 8.-8. tory, 
For sale by 6.8. DOFIE 5. Degeaet 


Soldier's Pocket Testament. 
Borns sen MOROCCO, TUCKS, GILT _BOGES 
published 1 in this country, aA admirably adapted fot 
pamplo cont by mall. pee Brenald, on reosipt of 20 cents 1 
ay Ey Ont Oy ERIDGMAN & CHILDS. 
Publishers, Northampton, Mass. 


Cornwall Collegiate School 
OFFERS UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES IN SITUA4 











waiting till the Ist December to avai' themselves of the optior ~ 





arrearages is made, as required by law. 

RECEIPTS for money remitted by sub 
when requested, provided & LETTER-STAMP {; 
yostage. 

POBT-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It fe useles 
write on business unless they give the name 
ena STATE, 

OORRESPONDENTS are informed that 
enenpmous communications, and that rejec 
met usuaily be returned. 

THE CIRCULATION of The Independent 
ny other weekly religious newspaper in 


-, as & medium for ee {ta colum 


Our Special Cor 


LARDMARKS OF PR 
BY HORACE GREEL 








Tue increasing interest evinced 
by European publicists, and the au 
of despotic and reactionary wri 
cause, are among the most proneur 
the real nature of the struggie. 
becomes ‘more and more cleatly w’ 
rebellion is an aristocratic uprisin 
ciples of Liberty and Equaltty whi 
Americen and perhaps mere disti 
Revolution. Not a single foreigr 
emantipating Emperor of Russia 
decided solicitude for cur Nation: 
‘other has clearly recognized the 
American Republic es an eleme 
balance of power. In France 
‘Liberals elucidate and defend the: 
‘but no word of sympathy is elicit 
-of Imperial despotism or of Ult 
Io Great Britain, Palmerston, Bal 
‘the lesser Alison, and Lindsa 

less openly their sympathy wit 
-and their hope that America has 
a leading power; Blackwood's | 
over our assumed downfall with 
tation ; while The Times and T'/ 
ridicule or berate the Union caus 
with ever-increasing bitterness ar 
striking spectacle is exhibited o 
Manchester school, who are the 
thoreugh Free Traders, sympathi 
in spite of the Morrill Tariff, wh! 
or unconverted Protectionists of 

that the rebellion is impelied by a1 
goods rather than dear negroes. 
the two parties shows more pla 
the Freedom of Man is the essen 
of Trade a quite subordinate ar 
of quarrel. 

‘ Hypocrisy,’ says a French ap! 
which Vice pays to Virtue.’ Ba 
accurately regarded as the mantl 
eeals her revolting features, not 
but from fear of penalty? Mr 
new in Europe as one of the C 
eure the recognition of the Jeff 
For twenty years, Mr. Yancey 
conspicuous in every eflurt to a 
Slave States by exaggerating 
S.avery. He, first of all notab 
the indefeasibie constimtional 
holder to take his human chatte 
of the Union and there demand o: 
ment a@ rigorous enforcement of | 
in bon’sge. He embodied this | 
that he submitted to the Demc 
vention of 1848, by which Conv 
moniously defeated by an overw 
80, It required five years more 
holding domination to bring ever 
level of the Dred Scott decision. 
course missed no opportunity t 
suppression by Federal authority 
‘Tvade. Mr. Forster, a Liberal M 
recently and most fairly quot 
speeches in a Southern Convent 
Mr. Y., who finds this shocking 
allies,in a card to The Time: 
misrepresentation on Mr. Furste: 
arguing against the prohibition « 
Federal power, not against su 
abst'act. But here is the preci 
thus em eavors to shuflle ou’ of, 
opposed the Prohibition as a 
giievance, not as a theoretic er 


“In 1807, a law was enacted makin 
T: aslavefrom abroad. Now! ask: 
onvention was net that statute a wi 
Constitution? What waa the spirit of 
that African slavery within our dom! 
we stvod upon on equal footing with al 


reference to this spe-ies of property 
equality when the law was passed tha 
shall not import negroes from Africa, 
may import jackasses from Malta?’ 
ity then? A blow was struck against 
passes a law discriminating against thi 
* * The law struck at the equality o 
lows, as plainly as that two and two 1 
an uncinstitutional law,” 

It is a satisfaction to know th 
iste of Europe shi ink from indor 
the inherent right(ulness and be 
and perpetuating Human Slav 
basis and justification of this 
they lend themselves to its furt 

—But the sailing of our grea 
its southward looking errand | 
gratifying evidence of progress 
cils, where progress has seem 
mecessary. Mr. S«cretary Ca 
without full consideration in 
plicit approval of the Preside: 
Jowir g important Order to Gen 
mans the Expedition : 


War D1 

Sm: In conducting military ope 
clared by the Procla zation of the Pre: 
surrec ion, you will govern yourself 
service under the laws of such States : 
ciples of the letters addressed by me | 

of May ani the 8:h of August, co 
farnisied to you. As special directic 
cums’ances, ca: not be given, much 
own discreticn as Commanding Gene 
wil), however, in general aveil your 
persons whether jugitives from labor 
to the Na’ ional Government ; you wil! 
such services as they may be fitted | 
ployes or, if special circumstances 
other capacity, with such organizatior 
otherwise, as you deem most benefic 
however not to mean a general armin, 
ice. You will assure ali loya) maste 
vide just compensation to them for th 
persons 60 employed. It is believed 
cated will best secure the substantial 1 
the benefits to the United States of thi 
support the Government, while it av 
the tocia! sy stems or loca! institutions 
which insurrection makes unavoidable 
of peaceful relations to the Union, wu 

immediately remove. Respectfully, 
Stvon Oa 

Brig.-Gen. T. W. Sherman, comr 
Southern Coast. 

Compare this with the ord 
Dowell, on assuming command 
tomac, that slaves were not 
camps or allowed to accomp: 
march, and the progress made 
strikingly manifest. Here is x 
turn of slaves, even to that rar 
but all are to be received and 
made useful, while the broad 
the sentence, “in any other 
it is by the significant amplifi 
ganization, in squads, compa 
you may deem most beneficial 
beyond mistake the War Mi 
that negro hands are not absol 
of muskets, and that circumsta 
wherein they can hardly be bet 

But the public miod is becon 
the fact not only that slaves 1 
the cause that identifies itself 
their humanity, but that slaveh 
not fight for the Union. Up t 
sands who love the Union ev 
With millions of loyalists in 1) 
with four Slave States that have 
still wholly or mainly in the gr 

, many slaveholders, think you 
defend the National flag? A 
Who knows a dozen? The P 


“ Ig fact deserving of special 


